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THE  ORIGINS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
IN  FRANCE 

The  question  of  agricultural  credit  has  long  been 
before  the  public  in  France.  The  French  parlia- 
ment discussed  it  as  far  back  as  1846.  Since  then, 
under  each  regime,  it  has  found  a place  in  the  legis- 
lative labours  of  the  country,  and  numbers  of  pro- 
posals and  projects  have  been  brought  forward  up 
to  the  laws  of  which  we  shall  give  an  analysis. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  write  a detailed  historv  of 
all  these  attempts  destined  to  miscarry.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  in  the  long  series  of  these  propositions, 
the  most  varied  and  sometimes  the  most  unexpec- 
ted means  have  been  thought  of  for  organizing' 
agricultural  credit  in  our  country.  Some  M ere  for 
acenlral  bank,  others  for  a great  number  of  small 
local  organizations.  By  certain  projects  it  Mas 
intended  to  guarantee  the  credit  by  the  interme- 
diary of  the  « Communes  »,  Mhich  M ere  to  create 
a General  fund  on  the  security  of  their  belonging's. 
The  available  funds  of  the  post  office  savings  bank 
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had  also  come  under  consideration.  In  other  cases 
it  had  been  thought  possible  to  proceed  without 
any  special  mechanism,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
some  remodelling  or  other  of  our  civil  legislation 
w ould  suflice;  lor  example,  the  pledge  without 
depossession  ol  I he  produce  pledged  or  by  the  di- 
minution of  the  privileges  of  the  landlord;  or 
again,  by  the  commercialization  of  the  pledges  made 
by  the  cultivators  for  the  needs  of  their  enter- 
prises. 

In  addition  to  these  abstract  theories,  there  were 
others  which  had  materialized.  The  government  of 
the  Second  Empire  voted  a law  on  July  28th,  1860, 
lor  the  purpose  ol  the  creation  of  a society  known 
as  the  « Credit  Agricole  ».  This  was  one  society, 
but  possessing  branches,  having  for  object  the 
power  to  discount  the  paper  of  the  agriculturists. 

1 lie  attempt  was  not  a happy  one.  The  Credit  Agri- 
cole  soon  went  beyond  the  role  for  which  it  had 
been  instituted.  In  1876  very  basardous  operations 
in  Egypt  were  followed  by  bankruptcy.  The  same 
late  befell  other  less  powerful  societies,  and  the 
recollection  of  these  attempts  is  not  encouraging 
for  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  believe  in  the 
elticacity  ol  banks  with  widely  divergent  ramifica- 
tions ot  operations  and  iarge  capital  for  the  orga- 
nization ol  agricultural  credit.  Much  more  interest- 
ing attempts  were  also  made  about  the  same  time. 
Ow  law  of  1867  on  companies,  without  expressly 
having  co-operative  societies  in  view,  made  provi- 
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sion  under  the  name  of  « companies  with  variable 
capital  » lor  a legal  form  which  was  very  appro- 
priate to  the  necessities  and  objects  of  co-opera- 
tion. « The  Federative  Center  of  Popular  Credit  » 
was  not  long  in  making  its  appearance,  and,  thanks 
to  its  vigorous  impulsion,  cooperative  societies  of 
credit  rapidly  multiplied  ; but  for  a long  time  they 
vvere  confined  to  towns. 

After  1884,  when  the  agricultural  societies 
commenced  to  increase,  certain  of  them  very  quick- 
ly became  occupied  with  the  organization  of 
credit.  Already  in  1885  the  Syndicat  de  Poligny, 
in  the  county  ol  Jura,  founded  a society  of  mutual 
agricultural  credit.  Its  example  was  soon  followed, 
first  at  Senlis,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Societe 
d’ Agriculture,  then  at  Die  (Drome),  at  Belfort,  at 
Luneville,  in  the  county  of  Ariege,  among  the  agri- 
culturists of  Doubs,  and  those  of  St  Florent,  Cher. 
All  these  organizations  were  of  agricultural  society 
origin.  But  they  were  not  all  of  the  same  aspect. 
In  certain  cases  the  societies  carried  out  opera- 
tions ot  credit  direct  which  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  collective  purchases.  At  other 
times,  they  provoked  the  formation  of  subsidiary 
associations  under  the  form  of  cooperatives 
exclusively  engaged  in  discounting  the  paper 
of  their  members  and  making  them  advances 
thereon. 

Soon  the  movement  developed  more  rapidly 
under  a double  influence.  On  one  hand  the  « Fede- 
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ralive  Center  of  Popular  Credit  » commenced  to 
enlarge  the  circle  of  cooperatives  of  agricultural 
credit,  especially  in  the  Alpes-Maritimes  and  in 
Provence.  The  associations  thus  founded  were 
under  the  form  of  companies  w ith  variable  capital, 
such  as  had  been  allowed  for  by  the  law  of  1867. 
On  the  other  band  appeared  the  societies  which 
were  known  as  the  Caisses  Durand,  or  Durand 
Funds,  after  the  name  of  their  founder,  a lawyer 
of  Lyons.  They  are  communal  mutual  aid  societies 
w here  each  gives  his  unlimited  liability  as  guar- 
antee This  collective  guarantee  permits  the  Fund 
to  borrow  From  the  sums  thus  obtained  the  Fund 
may  make  advances  to  its  members  for  the  needs 
of  their  enterprises.  At  the  date  of  1892  there  were 
•">2  Durand  Funds  which,  since  1890,  had  become 
united  in  one  Federation  under  the  name  of 
« French  Rural  and  Labour  Funds  with  Unlimited 
Liability  ».  Compared  with  the  developments  which 
agricultural  credit  had  since  many  years  attained 
in  other  countries,  notably  in  Italy  and  Cermany, 
the  results  in  France  were  poor  ; but  with  the  end 
of  the  XIX  century  came  the  moment  when  agri- 
cultural credit  was  to  become  organized  in  our 
own  country.  This  was  under  the  cover  of  a legis- 
lation greatly  encumbered  with  detail,  and  thanks 
to  very  diverse  institutions.  Thus  a study  of  our 
agricultural  credit  requires  to  be  commenced  by 
an  attempt  at  classification.  For  this  attempt  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  to  distinguish  between  real 


agricultural  credit  and  personal  agricultural  credit. 
In  the  first  case,  the  debtor  gives  to  his  creditor  a 
specific  pledge  ; for  example,  all  or  part  of  his  har- 
vest. In  personal  agricultural  credit  this  specific 
pledge  does  not  exist.  The  lender  has  no  other 
guarantee  than  the  general  solvability  of  the  bor- 
rower. Personal  credit  may  he  represented  under 
diverse  forms,  now  short  term,  now  long  term 
Short  term  credit  is  that  which  the  agriculturist 
asks  to  ensure  Ins  harvest  for  no  longer  than 
until  the  moment  when  he  can  repay  by  selling 
this  harvest.  It  is  normally  a credit  of  a few 
months  or  even  a lew  weeks.  Long  term  credit 
satisfies  other  economic  needs.  The  agriculturist 
has  recourse  to  it  lor  earrving  out  works  of  im- 
portance, such  as  putting  up  buildings  or  making- 
fundamental  improvements  to  his  propertv.  Ordi- 
narily he  will  guarantee  to  repay  onlvaftera  very 
long  period,  perhaps  after  several  years.  In  re- 
gard to  long  term  credit,  our  legislative  history 
leads  to  a further  distinction  accordingly  as  it  is  a 
question  of  collective  credit  or  individual  credit  ; 
the  former  being  organized  for  co-operative  socie- 
ties, the  latter  for  agriculturists  individually.  Thus 
we  shall  be  led  to  speak  successively  of  real  cre- 
dit and  personal  credit,  at  short  term  or  at  lon°- 
term,  and,  in  this  last  case,  of  collective  credit  or 
individual  credit. 


REAL  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
ITS  LEGISLATION  THE  RESULTS  OBTAINED. 


When  the  agriculturist  wishes  to  give  to  the 
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lender  a specific  pledge  he  may  turn  either  to  his 
land,  to  the  chatties  of  his  farm,  or  his  cattle,  or 
to  his  harvest.  If  the  pledge  given  is  the  land  itself, 
then  we  are  in  presence  of  an  ordinary  mortgage. 
We  are  not  concerned  in  this  treatise  with  mort- 
gages. Let  it  suffice  to  sav  that  the  mortgage  debt 
is  much  less  burdensome  in  France  1 ban  in  a number 
of  other  countries,  notably  in  Germany.  This 
mortgage  debt  can  weigh  extremely  heavily  on 
land-owners.  Very  often  it  reduces  them  to  the 
state  of  precarious  holders  of  soil  whose  produce 
goes  almost  entirely  to  creditors  under  the  form  of 
interest.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  in  the  rela- 
tive smallness  of  our  mortgage  debt  we  find  a 
serious  advantage  for  our  agriculture.  Thanks  to 
this,  all  social  and  economic  benefits  resulting 
from  the  excellent  distribution  of  the  soil  in 
France  are  singularly  enhanced. 

Beyond  their  land,  agriculturists  can  scarcely 
think  of  giving  their  cattle  as  pledge,  nor  their 
implements  of  exploitation.  These  are,  in  fact,  ele- 
ments of  their  assets  whose  realization  would  be 
difficult  and  perhaps  ruinous.  There  remains  then 
the  harvest.  Here  again  great  difficulties  arise  in  the 
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constitution  of  a pledge.  Normally,  it  is  true,  the 
pledge  carries  with  it  depossession,  passing  from 
the  debtor  into  the  hands  of  his  creditor.  But  how 
can  we  conceive  depossession  in  the  case  of  a har- 
vest? It  would  be  as  inconvenient  for  the  creditor 
as  onerous  for  the  debtor.  The  former  would  not 
know  where  to  store  the  agricultural  produce 
which  would  come  into  his  possession.  The  latter, 
no  longer  possessing  his  harvest,  could  not  turn  il 
into  cash  when  a profitable  opportunity  presented 
itself.  Not  being  able  to  sell  well,  he  could  never 
redeem  his  pledge,  and  would  thus  risk  remaining 
indefinitely  heavily  indebted  by  the  very  reason  of 
a bad  system  of  guarantee.  Add  to  this  that  the 
transfer  from  the  barns  of  the  agriculturist  to  the 
depot  of  the  creditor  would  not  be  carried  out 
without  expense.  And  in  the  last  analysis  this 
expense  would  fatally  go  to  increase  the  weight  of 
the  debt. 

Therefore,  as  long  as  a special  law  had  not  had 
for  its  aim  the  question  of  real  agricultural  credit, 
it  remained  almost  entirely  unused  in  our  countrv 
rural  district.  But  we  have  seen  that  in  the  bulk  of 
the  projects  by  which  since  a very  long  time  it  was 
desired  to  organize  credit  for  agriculture,  such  a 
special  law  had  very  quickly  been  thought  of.  It 
was  not  however  voted  until  1898.  Its  principle  is 
very  simple.  Contrary  to  the  rule  of  common  law, 
cultivators  can  henceforth  give  their  harvest  in 
pledge  whilst  keeping  it  in  their  own  hands.  The 


creditors,  however,  will  have  a double  guarantee. 
First,  debtors  are  forbidden  to  turn  the  harvests 
that  they  have  given  as  pledge  into  other  channels, 
and  thus  to  turn  them  would  be  considered  fraud. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  time  for  payment 
comes,  the  unpaid  creditor  may  realize  the  pledge 
b\  a sale  of  w Inch  he  will  keep  the  proceeds  with  a 
right  of  preference  over  ordinary  creditors.  The 
operation  thus  provided  for  takes  on  a commercial 
character  b\  the  creation  of  a warranty,  which  the 
agriculturist  can  negociate. 

Al  lirst  sight  these  must  be  considered  very 
simple  and  very  practical  rules.  The  agriculturist 
is  no  longer  obliged  to  sell  on  the  morrow  of  his 
harvest,  and  without  doubt  at  a disadvantage.  He 
can  always  wait  for  I he  most  favourable  opportu- 
nit v,  with  the  faculty,  in  case  of  a lack  of  funds  — for 
example,  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  his  farm  — to 
procure  them  b\  the  constitution  of  a pledge  without 
material  transfer  from  place  to  place,  and  conse- 
quently without  risk  of  loss  in  value  and  also 
without  great  expense. 

On  the  morrow  of  1898,  the  reality  did  not  come 
up  to  expectations.  It  w as  soon  evident  that  the 
new  law  did  not  tempt  our  agriculturists  very 
much.  It  was  imagined  that  this  was  perhaps  owing 
to  faulty  phraseology  in  draw  ing  up  its  details.  The 
text  of  the  law  of  1898  was  gone  over  and  remodel- 
led. A new  law  concerning  real  agricultural  cre- 
dit was  voted  in  1906.  Its  general  economic  prin- 
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ciple  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  law  which  we  have 
just  analysed.  The  changes  bear  only  on  points  of 
secondary  importance.  In  this  respect  everything 
was  done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  agricultural  war- 
rantage.  Under  the  law  of  1898  these  costs  were 
considerable.  It  has  been  calculated  that  for  a loan 
of  1.000  francs  maturing  after  one  year,  they 
amounted  to  no  less  than  7 per  cent.  They  are  now 
much  less,  following  on  exceptions  made  in  favour 
of  agricultural  loans  in  the  matter  of  registration 
and  stamping  charges  and  also  through  simplifica- 
tion of  the  formalities.  Another  innovation  in  the 
law  of  1906  has  for  result  that  it  permits  warrant- 
age  on  all  products,  agricultural  or  industrial, 
belonging  to  the  exploitation  of  the  land.  In  1898, 
on  the  contrary,  the  law  was  along  the  lines  of  a 
limitative  enumeration  by  which,  very  specially, 
cattle  was  not  included.  Lasll\,  by  the  law  of  1898 
it  was  presumed  that  the  produce  pledged  would 
always  remain  with  the  agriculturist  debtor.  The 
text  of  the  law  of  1906  stipulates  that«  this  produce 
can  also  he  confided  to  cornices  or  agricultural 
societies  of  which  the  parties  are  members  » and 
that  it  can  also  he  deposited  with  « a third  party 
as  arranged  between  the  parties  ».  Now,  under  our 
first  law  concerning  real  agricultural  credit,  doubts 
had  arisen  as  to  the  right  to  sell  left  to  the  agricul- 
turist having  pledged  his  harvest.  To  allow  him  to 
sell,  it  was  said  on  one  hand,  was  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  turning  into  other  channels  the 


pledge  conceded  to  Ins  creditor.  To  forbid  him  to 
sell,  affirmed  those  of  the  oilier,  adverse  opinion, 
was  definitely  toprevenl  him  from  procuring  money 
with  which  he  could  redeem  1 1 is  debt.  The  absence 
of  precision  in  the  texts  left  room  for  controversy. 
The  law  of  1906  has  very  happily  solved  the  diffi- 
culty l>\  stating  in  Art.  8.  « The  borrower  pre- 
serves the  right  lo  sell  in  I lie  ordinary  way  the  pro- 
duce pledged  before  the  payment  of  the  debt  and 
even  without  the  help  of  the  lender,  hut  the  transfer 
to  the  purchaser  cannot  take  place  until  the  credi- 
tor lias  been  paid  ».  The  rights  of  each  of  the  parties 
seem  thus  well  guaranteed. 

To  sum  up,  I lu'  law  of  1906,  with  other  detail 
innovations  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  go 
into  here,  constituted  a serious  progress  over  the 
text  which  it  amended  1 1 was  to  be  hoped  therefore 
that  real  agricultural  credit  was  at  last  about  to 
respond  by  its  development  to  already  long  deferred 
hopes.  But  it  was  not  so.  Agricultural  warranties 
are  not  much  more  numerous  since  I9il0  then 
before  They  are  scarcely  resorted  to  for  other  than 
transactions  in  wine,  and  then  only  in  a few  regions, 
notably  in  the  Bordelais.  Beyond  that,  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  pledge  without  depossession  appears  to 
remain  unknown  to  our  cultivators.  Why  this 
check?  Excesses  in  the  costs  can  no  longer  he 
alleged,  nor  can  complication  in  the  formalities, 
nor  excessive  harshness  in  the  juridicial  mecha- 
nism. But  difficulties  still  subsist  which  are  inher- 
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ent  to  the  very  institution  of  pledges  without 
depossession.  When  an  agriculturist  keeps  the  pro- 
duce on  which  his  pledge  is  based,  the  creditors 
have  no  serious  guarantee.  It  is  true  that  the  debtor 
is  forbidden  to  turn  the  produce  given  as  pledge 
into  other  channels,  and  that  to  do  so  would  expose 
him  to  conviction  for  fraud.  But  would  such  con- 
viction in  anv  wav  compensate  the  creditor  wrong- 
ed bv  such  fraud  ? Further,  without  going  so  far 
as  that,  questions  arise  concerning  care  taken  for 
the  preservation  ot  the  produce  pledged.  Here  the 
creditors  are  entirely  in  the  hands  ol  the  debtor.  It 
is  at  once  easy  to  understand  that  w ith  only  such 
guarantees  they  are  not  in  a hurry  to  advance  their 
funds.  As  to  the  agriculturists  themselves,  they 
hardlv  possess  that  commercial  spirit  which  would 
make  them  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  war- 
ranty and  its  properties  of  negotiability.  After  their 
harvest,  when  thev  have  need  of  money,  it  seems 
simple  for  them  to  sell,  and  one  seldom  sees  them 
in  search  of  lenders,  who  w ithout  doubt  would 
withdraw,  considering  the  pledge  insuflicient.  llie 
lesson  to  be  remembered  is  in  a word  this  : that  it 
is  no  good  to  continue  to  have  a vain  contidence  in 
the  future  of  real  agricultural  credit.  It  is.  then, 
towards  personal  agricultural  credit  that  we  should 
turn  our  attention  with  more  insistence. 


LEGISLATION  CONCERNING  PERSONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  AT  SHORT  TERM. 


The  lirst  law  which  in  our  country  had  as  object 
the  organization  of  personal  agricultural  credit  was 
I hat  passed  on  November  5th,  1894,  concerning 
mutual  agricultural  credit  societies.  The  text  of 
this  law  makes  allowance  for  the  constitution  of 
societies  uniting  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
members  of  one  or  several  societies  and  having 
for  exclusive  object  « to  facilitate  and  guarantee 
operations  touching  agricultural  industry  and  to 
effect  these  operations  by  the  societies  or  members 
of  societies  » . 

These  societies  are  of  a commercial  order;  they 
can  carry  out  all  transactions  of  banking,  but 
Ibeir  capital  cannot  be  constituted  by  shares.  This 
would  be  to  go  beyond  the  mutualist  idea;  so 
t here  are  nominative  lots  that  may  be  subscribed 
only  by  members  of  the  society.  These  lots  give 
right  to  interest,  but  never  to  a share  in  the  profits 
in  the  form  of  dividends.  If  profits  are  realized, 
they  are  first  to  be  employed  in  the  formation  of 
a reserve  fund,  up  to  a total  amount  equal  to  half 
the  capital.  The  surplus  is  to  be  shared  between 
l hose  agriculturists  who  may  have  had  recourse  to 
the  Local  Fund  and  pro  rata  to  their  dealings. 

The  law  of  1894,  does  no  more  than  indicate  a 
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way  which  those  desiring  to  do  so  mav  follow.  But 
the  State  does  not  yet  promise  any  subvention, 
and  the  advantages  accorded  bv  the  law  of  1894 
to  the  societies  modelled  on  the  type  which  it 
specities  are  of  quite  secondary  order.  They  consist 
only  of  the  exemption  from  taxes  levied  on  all 
business  concerns  as  such  and  on  bonds.  We 
w ould  also  remark  that  the  formalities  as  to  making 
compulsory  announcements  in  the  Press,  imposed 
on  commercial  companies  by  our  commercial  Code 
laws  and  by  subsequent  laws,  are  replaced  by 
simpler  rules  more  accessible  to  small  organiza- 
tions. In  thus  indicating  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  law  of  November  oth.  1894,  it  is  lit  that 
we  should  insist  on  two  essential  points  : First,  we 
have  just  seen  that  the  societies  allowed  for  by 
this  law'  can  only  comprise  among  their  adherents 
members  of  associations.  This  disposition  is  the 
last  salient  feature  of  a whole  period  of  legislative 
history  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
When  about  the  vear  1890  the  imprecisions  in  the 
organization  of  agricultural  credit  began  to  give 
way  to  something  more  clear  and  definite,  it  was 
naturally  wondered  whether  the  new  societies, 
whose  success  was  ever  becoming  greater,  were 
not  the  organisms  most  apt  to  popularize  the  mu- 
tuality of  credit  in  our  country  places.  By  certain 
propositions  it  was  intended  that  the  whole  orga- 
nization of  this  credit  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
societies  destined  to  act  directly  as  loan  fund  estab- 
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lishments.  It  appeared  that  such  a disposition  was 
dangerous  for  the  future  of  agrarian  societies.  Did 
it  not  risk,  in  fact,  specializing  the  society  move- 
ment in  a task,  doubtless  interesting,  but  less 
important  than  the  general  work  of  the  study  and 
defence  of  agrocultural  interests?  The  idea  of 
employing  societies  as  organs  of  credit  was  there- 
fore abandoned.  Bui  the  desire  remained  for  a tie 
between  the  society  movement  and  the  develop- 
ment of  mutual  credit  for  the  benefit  of  agricultu- 
rists. It  is  to  establish  this  tie,  without  however 
arrivingat  a complete  fusion,  that  the  law  indicated 
above  was  voted. 

The  second  observation  which  we  feel  it  necessary 
to  make  here  is  this  : that  the  law  of  1894,  having 
as  object  to  open  the  way  to  mutual  aid  for  agri- 
cultural credit,  was  singularly  lacking  in  energy 
and  little  explicit  in  its  recommendations.  In  fact, 
what  is  in  the  matter  of  credit  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  mutual  aid?  It  is  found  in  this,  that  indi- 
viduals unite  to  strengthen  the  solvability  of  each 
by  guaranteeing  his  debts  by  the  solvability  of  all. 
In  other  words,  the  perfect  mutual  aid  society 
carries  with  it  the  acceptation  by  all  the  adherents 
of  the  unlimited  liability  of  the  undertakings  accept- 
ed by  the  society.  Now,  Lite  law  of  1894,  in  no 
way  says  that  such  a rule  shall  always  be  in  the 
statutes  of  the  societies  which  it  makes  provision 
for.  On  tho  contrary,  it  is  declared  that  these  sta- 
tutes « will  regulate  the  extent  and  condition  of  the 
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liability  incumbent  upon  each  of  tbe  members  in 
the  engagements  entered  into  by  tbe  society  ». 
This  would  mean  opening  the  door  to  all  combina- 
tions, from  the  perfect  mutual  aid  society  to  forms 
where  this  mutual  aid  principle  disappears  com- 
pletely. 

We  must  believe  that  the  needs  of  a good  organ- 
ization of  agricultural  credit  were  great,  for  tbe 
law  of  1894  immediately  had  important  effects, 
more  considerable  than  one  would  expect  from  the 
text  of  a law  of  which  we  have  just  seen  the  encour- 
agement without  any  very  clear  sanction.  From 
1894  to  1898,  136  Local  Funds  were  created. 
47  departements,  or  counties,  were  thus  endowed 
with  new  organizations.  Certain  of  these  societies 
did  relatively  large  business.  From  1893,  I be  year 
of  its  foundation,  until  1899,  the  Societe  de  Credit 
Mutuel  de  Poligny  hail  lent  sums  to  the  extent  of 
about  three  million  francs.  About  an  equal  figure 
had  been  reached  in  (he  same  period  by  the  Credit 
Central  des  Syndieats  de  l’Herault.  It  is  true  that 
subsequent  to  this  we  tind  nothing  approaching 
these  sums  by  a long  way.  Nevertheless,  Funds 
for  agricultural  credit  like  those  of  Chartres, 
Remiremont,  Pouillv-en- Auxois,  had  each  lent 
sums  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
francs . 

Perhaps  in  face  of  such  results  prudence  would 
have  dictated  the  awaiting  of  tbe  development  of 
the  free  efforts  of  the  society  and  not  the  entering 
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actively  into  the  w ay  of  State  subventions,  which  is 
alw  ays  so  perilous.  But  loud  reclamations  affirmed 
the  desire  of  the  agriculturists  to  receive  the  manna 
of  the  government.  A governing  body  at  the  same 
time  democratic  and  parliamentary  is  never  very 
strong  against  such  summonses.  In  1897  the  last 
renewal  of  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  France 
was  the  occasion  for  giving  way  to  them.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  State,  by  according  to  the  Bank 
the  privileges  of  the  issuing  of  notes,  gave  to  it  by 
the  grace  of  public  power  the  opportunity  for  making 
considerable  profits . Was  it  not  natural  henceforth 
that  the  ransom  for  these  privileges  should  be  of 
profit  to  all?  Now,  the  Bank  of  France  by  discoun- 
ting paper  renders  great  services  to  the  commercial 
world,  hut  much  less  to  the  agricultural  world, 
which  has  almost  no  hills  to  present  to  it.  It  seemed 
legitimate,  in  order  to  establish  just  equality,  to 
ask  when  proroguing  the  privileges  of  the  Bank 
that  it  should  make  some  sacrifice  to  the  interests 
of  agricultural  credit.  In  consequence  it  was  stipu- 
lated on  one  hand  that  the  Bank  should  advance, 
w ithout  interest,  for  the  duration  of  its  privileges  a 
sum  of  40,000,000  francs  earmarked  for  agricultural 
credit.  On  the  other  hand,  even  quarter,  fixed  dues, 
calculated  according  to  discount  rates  and  the 
ligures  of  productive  circulation,  but  alw  ays  with  a 
minimum  of  one  million  francs,  should  he  paid  by 
the  Bank  to  the  State  and  also  specially  affected  to 
agricultural  credit.  This  meant  the  placing  of  very 


considerable  sums  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  agri- 
culture. At  the  end  of  July  1912,  the  dues  paid  by 
the  Bank  of  France  under  the  conditions  just  named 
amounted  since  1877  to  77,000,000  francs,  which, 
joined  to  the  40,000,000  francs  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  made  a total  of  J 17,000,000  francs. 

But  it  did  not  suffice  to  have  these  resources  ; it 
remained  to  know  how  to  employ  them.  Now,  to 
distribute  all  this  money  directly  among  the  local 
societies  provided  for  by  the  law  of  1894  was  not 
to  he  thought  of.  These  societies,  in  fact,  were  des- 
tined to  he  both  very  numerous  and  of  very  modest 
proportions.  It  was  therefore  difficult  to  know  the 
needs  and  guarantees  of  each.  To  wish  to  go 
directly  to  them  without  any  intermediary  would 
have  been  to  risk  unfortunate  inequalities  of  treat- 
ment and  grave  errors.  To  avoid  such  inconven- 
ience a new  type  was  invented,  that  of  the  « Caisse 
Begionale  » or  District  Fund. 

These  District  Funds  were  instituted  by  the  law 
of  March  31st,  1899  ; they  were  created  in  the 
same  form  as  the  Local  Funds  provided  for  in  1894. 
But  between  the  two  types  there  is  no  confusion, 
by  reason  of  the  essential  differences  in  their  attri- 
butions. We  have  seen  that  the  Funds  of  1894, 
those  which  we  shall  henceforth  refer  to  as  the 
Local  Funds,  although  their  operations  are  not 
legally  limited,  w ere  created  to  lend  to  individuals, 
to  discount  their  hills  — in  a word,  to  render 
them  all  the  services  of  a bank.  The  District  Funds 
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of  I lie  law  of  1899  had,  by  virtue  of  this  law,  the 
right  to  perform  only  two  operations.  First,  they 
could  discount  hills  underwritten  by  the  members 
of  the  local  societies  and  discounted  by  those  socie- 
ties. Second,  they  could  make  to  the  « Local 
Funds  » advances  necessary  for  their  general 
funds.  To  this  end  the  State  promised  loans  without 
interest  for  a maximum  duration  of  five  years  ; 
Ihese  loans,  however,  could  not  exceed  the  capital 
paid  up  in  specie.  This  last  rule  was  amended  by 
the  law  of  December  25th,  1909,  and  carried  the 
maximum  of  loans  that  a District  Fund  may  receive 
from  the  State  « up  to  four  times  the  amount  of  its 
capital  paid  up  in  specie  ». 

It  has  never  been  in  the  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lature that  all  the  District  Funds  should  have  the 
right  to  such  advantages.  The  State  is  free  to  lay 
out  its  advances  as  it  deems  fit.  More  exactly,  it 
should  reserve  them  for  the  funds  which  give  it 
definite  guarantees  of  the  employment  to  which  the 
sums  they  receive  will  be  put.  A special  Commis- 
sion of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with 
fixing  what  shall  be  the  advances  consented  to  each 
District  Fund,  and  also  fixing  under  what  condi- 
tions, when  the  time  for  repayment  comes,  renew- 
als of  the  loans  maybe  accorded. 

The  laws  of  1894  and  1899  are  the  essential 
texts  which  constitute  the  charter  of  our  individual 
agricultural  credit  at  short  term.  But  since  then 
other  laws  have  intervened  on  the  same  subject  of 
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which  mention  should  be  made  here.  The  lirst, 
anterior  even  to  1899,  is  the  law  of  July  20th,  1895. 
It  touches  agricultural  credit  in  quite  an  accessory 
fashion.  Its  essential  aim  is,  in  fact,  to  organize 
the  «regime  » of  our  post  office  savings  banks.  It 
has  thus  been  brought  to  define  what  employment 
these  funds  can  make  of  their  money.  Now,  the 
savings  banks,  according  to  this  law  of  1895,  can 
consecrate  to  societies  of  agricultural  credit  the 
fifth  of  their  capital  and  the  totality  of  their  revenue. 
It  should  be  remarked,  futher,  that  it  is  a question 
of  money  already  belonging  to  the  savings  banks 
and  not  the  sums  which  are  deposited  with  it.  But 
this  fortune  of  the  savings  banks  is  considerable. 
It  is  estimated  at  92,000,000  francs,  which, 
even  to  say  nothing  of  revenue,  makes  a sum  of 
20,000,000  francs  capable  of  going  to  agricultural 
credit  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  1895,  besides  the 
millions  of  the  Bank  of  France.  This  disposition, 
moreover,  has  up  to  the  present  remained  practi- 
cally theoretical.  The  agricultural  credit  funds  have 
found,  thanks  to  the  State,  handsome  enough  funds 
not  to  tempt  them  to  turn  towards  the  savings 
banks.  It  is  not  certain  either  that  their  appeal 
would  be  listened  to  ; the  law  of  1895  permits,  but 
does  not  order,  the  advance  it  makes  allowance 
for. 

Two  other  laws  still  to  he  noticed  are  those  of 
January  14th,  1908,  and  February  18th,  1910. 
We  have  seen  that  in  1894  the  creation  of  credit 
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funds  solely  by  societies  or  by  members  of  societies 
had  been  considered.  When,  later,  the  societies  of 
mutual  insurance  were  developing  in  regions  of 
which  certain  bad  not  many  societies,  it  became 
apparent  that  an  enlarging  of  the  legal  terms  was 
necessary,  and  the  law  of  1908  decided  that  in  the 
formation  of  agricultural  credit  funds  the  societies 
of  mutual  insurance  and  their  members  could  have 
the  same  share  as  the  agricultural  societies  and 
their  adherents. 

The  law  of  1910  relates  to  co-operative  societies. 
These  societies  were  not  numerous  in  1894.  They 
were  not  then  the  object  of  any  special  preoccupa- 
tion, and  nothing  in  our  first  law  caused  one  to 
think  loans  might  he  made  to  them.  We  have  seen 
that  on  December  29th,  1906,  a law  was  passed 
intervening  in  favour  of  co-operative  societies, 
ensuring  for  them  the  advantages  of  long  term 
credit;  hut  our  legislation  then  became  clumsy.  On 
the  one  hand,  facilities  were  accorded  to  co-opera- 
tives which  individuals  did  not  possess  for  long 
term  loans.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  borrow  for  short  term,  as  ordinary 
agriculturists  were.  The  law  of  February  1 8th, 
1910,  aimed  at  the  disappearance  of  this  anomaly 
by  putting  co-operatives,  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Local  Funds  of  1894,  on  the  same  footing  as  all 
cultivators. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT  AT  SHORT  TERM 
UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  LAWS 
OF  1894  AND  1898 


We  have  already  seen  how  from  the  morrow 
of  1894  institutions  of  agricultural  credit  rapidly 
multiplied  in  France.  It  is  evident  that  this  pro- 
gressive march  was  destined  to  become  much 
more  rapid  still  after  the  law  of  1899  with  its  sub- 
ventions. Below  are  the  figures  from  1899  to  1912. 


MUTUAL  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  FUNDS 


DISTRICT 

LOCAL  FUNDS 

AFFILIATED 

AMOUNT  OF 

SUMS 

YEAR 

FUNDS 

TO  THE  DISTRICT  FUNDS 

LOANS 

1 eri  111  nr  11 

ADVANCED 

R V THIf 
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Number  of 

A Li Ci  U Dili  U 

15  1 UlEi 

STATE 

Number. 

of  Fuuds. 

Adherents. 

At  the  end  of  the 

year. 

1900 

9 

87 

2, 175 

1.911 

612 

1901. 

21 

309 

7,998 

5.170 

3 , 223 

1902. 

37 

456 

22,476 

14.303 

6,879 

1903. 

41 

616 

28.204 

22,451 

8 , 737 

1904. 

54 

963 

42,783 

30,235 

14,175 

1905. 

66 

1 j 3 0 0 

61 . 874 

44. 163 

19,479 

1906. 

74 

1 .638 

76,188 

56,790 

22,985 

1907. 

88 

2,  168 

96.192 

70.708 

28 , 628 

1908. 

94 

2 , 636 

116.866 

91,031 

35 . 783 

1909. 

95 

2,983 

133,382 

103,868 

44,109 

1910. 

96 

3,338 

151.601 

1 13,205 

50.442 

1911. 

97 

3,946 

1 85 , 552 

134,524 

59,769 

1912. 

98 

4 , 204 

215,695 

147,092 

62.745 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  total  of  the  loans 


accorded,  like  that  of  the  sums  advanced  by  the 
State,  does  not  correspond  exclusively  with  short 
term  credit  operations.  In  these  two  totals  figure, 
in  fact,  what  also  concerns  long  term  credit,  under 
its  collective  or  individual  forms.  But  we  have  a 
document  which  allows  us  to  determine  which  is, 
in  the  totals  which  we  have  just  examined,  the 
share  of  short  term  credit  When  we  consult  the 
two  last  annual  reports  published  on  agricultural 
credit  by  our  Ministry  of  Agriculture  we  find, 
referring  to  the  year  1912,  the  following  figures  : 

Sums  advanced  by  the  State  remaining  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Funds  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1012,  after  deduc- 
tion of  reimbursements  effected: 


LAWS 

1896  Fr.  64,597,822 

1906  9,136,143-19 

1910  12,154,760-78 

Totals Fr.  85,888,725-97 


Thus  87  per  cent,  about,  of  the  advances  made 
by  the  State  were  to  District  Funds  on  account  of 
operations  provided  for  by  the  law  of  1899,  that  is 
to  say,  for  short  term  credit.  Further,  it  is  evident 
that  between  the  importance  of  these  advances  and 
that  of  the  services  rendered  there  is  a necessary 
co-relation.  The  figures  cited  establish  sufficiently 
therefore  what  is  the  preponderant  share  of  long 
term  credit  in  the  ensemble  of  the  development  of 
our  agricultural  credit. 


The  figures  that  we  have  just  reproduced  hear 
witness  to  very  rapid  progress,  and  when  we 
remember  that  twenty  years  ago  we  had  achieved 
practically  nothing,  our  present  results  mustappear 
very  satisfactory.  They  place  us  almost  in  the  front 
rank,  and  Germany  alone  remains  ahead  of  us 
with  nearly  15,000  funds,  Raiffeisen  or  Schultze- 
Delitzch,  having  nearly  2,000,000  members  and  a 
total  capital  superior  to  200,000,000  marks.  In 
noting  this  difference  there  are  several  observa- 
tions which  must  he  made  which  limit  its  extent. 
Credit  institutions  in  Germany  are  much  older  than 
in  our  own  country.  There  is  therefore  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  in  a few  years 
caught  up  the  advance  of  half  a century.  Further, 
if  in  France  agricultural  credit  is  less  developed  it 
is  because  it  has  been  less  wanted.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  make  comparisons  between  the  fortunes 
of  France  and  Germany.  We  quite  admit  that  a 
lump  evaluation  of  all  the  belongings  of  the  two 
countries  would  show  a greater  number  of  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  francs  among  our  neighbours 
than  among  ourselves.  Nevertheless,  nowhere  can 
a class  be  found  comparable  to  the  French  peas- 
antry. They  have  more  than  a natural  inclination 
to  thrift  - — with  them  it  is  a passion.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  they  often  hasten  to  employ  their  savings 
in  the  purchase  of  land  to  widen  their  holdings. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  always  the  case,  and  if 
an  analysis  could  be  made  of  the  enormous  sums 


invested  abroad  we  should  be  surprised  to  lind 
those  furnished  by  our  rural  population  very  con- 
siderable indeed.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  culti- 
vators sufficiently  rich  to  put  aside  important  sums 
for  the  purchasing  of  bonds  must,  before  they  could 
do  so.  have  taken  good  care  to  build  up  a substan- 
tial reserve  of  ready  money,  putting  themselves  in 
quite  a safe  position  in  regard  to  their  agricultural 
operations?  The  needs  of  credit  for  purchases  of 
necessities  preparatory  to  harvesting  are  thus  very 
diminished.  When  the  Germans  multiplied  their 
rural  funds  their  fields  were  eaten  into  by  usury  : 
never  among  us  has  the  same  ill  taken  on  the  char- 
acter of  a veritable  social  canker  as  it  has  with 
I hem . 

After  having  given  general  figures  relative  to 
our  credit  funds  of  the  types  of  1X94  and  1899  we 
should  add  that  these  funds  are  far  from  being 
alone  in  lending  money  for  the  needs  of  our  agri- 
culture. In  the  first  place,  there  are  other  credit 
funds,  autonomous  funds  living  under  divers  sta- 
tutes, with  no  ties  one  with  another,  and  without 
having  recourse  to  the  subventions  of  the  State. 
These  « wild  » funds  are  not  very  numerous.  Never- 
theless, we  could  find  about  a hundred  and  thirty 
of  them  in  France.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
also  the  funds  of  the  Rayneri  type  and  those  of  the 
Durand  type,  to  which  we  have  already  made  allu- 
sion in  speaking  of  the  origins  of  our  system.  And 
then,  all  agricultural  credit  is  not  provided  in  our 
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country  by  funds  specially  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose. "Very  often  an  agriculturist  finds  his  landlord 
ready  to  advance  the  money  necessary  for  his  cul- 
tivation. This  is  especially  the  case  with  metayers. 
The  reader  is  aware  that  in  France  the  regions 
where  metayers  abound  are  fairly  numerous.  We 
will  mention  only  those  in  the  Bourbonnais, 
Creuse,  Mayenne  and  Dordogne.  Now,  metayage, 
by  its  half-share  system,  establishes  an  association 
between  landlord  and  occupier.  Hence  it  can  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  landlord,  not  only  to  make  cur- 
rent advances,  hut  even  to  loan  sums  in  view  of 
improvements  of  which  the  result  will  be  translated 
into  increases  in  production  much  superior  to  the 
normal  rate  of  interest  on  loans.  Further,  agricul- 
turists may  turn  for  aid  to  our  large  financial  esta- 
blishments, to  the  « Credit  Foncier  »,  or  to  the 
Bank  of  France. 

There  is  little  to  he  said  of  our  credit  societies. 
Since  some  years  their  efforts  havs  tended  in  much 
greater  measure  towards  placing  funds  abroad  than 
towards  the  national  employment  of  our  savings. 
These  societies  have  not  perhaps  always  done 
what  might  have  been  desirable  to  encourage 
our  industrial  traders  by  placing  funds  at  their 
disposal.  That  being  so,  it  was  evident  that  l hey 
could  not  be  expected  to  make  efforts  to  reach 
our  agriculture,  find  out  its  special  needs  and 
satisfy  them.  However,  it  happens  sometimes 
- — it  is  even  a practice  becoming  more  and  more 


frequent  — that  agricultural  societies  get  the  pa- 
per corresponding  to  their  credit  operations  dis- 
counted by  financial  concerns.  Now,  we  have 
here  in  the  last  analysis  a form  of  advances  to 
agriculture,  because  it  is  a question  of  supplies 
made  by  his  society  to  a cultivator  not  having  paid 
cash. 

There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  make  much  of  the 
operations  of  the  « Credit  Foncier  ».  On  one  side, 
in  fact,  it  is  instituted  for  advances  guaranteed  hy 
mortgage  ; on  the  other,  it  lends  much  more  in 
town  than  in  country. 

The  role  of  the  Bank  of  France  in  matters  of 
agricultural  credit  at  short  term  is  much  more 
important.  It  has  often  been  repeated  that  our  great 
national  hank  of  issue  rendered  services  only  to 
commerce  and  industry,  and  we  have  seen  that  in 
that  was  found,  at  the  time  of  the  renewal  of  its 
privileges  in  1897,  an  argument  to  wrest  from 
the  Bank  concessions  in  favour  of  agricultural 
credit.  This  reproach,  however,  has  always  been 
exaggerated.  Since  a long  time  our  Bank  of 
France  lends  money  in  view  of  agricultural  ope- 
rations, sometimes  considerable  sums . Let  it 
suffice  to  cite  tthe  loans  made  for  fattening  cattle, 
notably  in  Nievre  and  Normandy.  At  the  present 
time  it  would  be  particularly  erroneous  to  believe 
that  the  Bank  of  France  does  not  help  our  cul- 
tivators. In  his  recent  book  on  agricultural  cre- 
dit in  France,  M.  Sagnier  has  published  figures 


on  this  point  which  are  decisive.  We  give  them 
below  : 


Advances  on  securities. 
Discount 


i,  of  warranties . 


/ of  bills. 


159.000. 000  francs. 

73,000,000 

344.000. 000  — 


Total 


576,000,000  — 


Let  us  remark  that  it  is  here  a question  neither 
of  the  sums  advanced  by  the  Bank  for  agricultural 
credit  in  virtue  of  the  conditions  of  the  renewal  of 
its  privileges  in  1897  nor  of  the  discounting  of 
paper  presented  by  the  district  funds.  When  to  the 
576,000,000  francs  cited  above  are  added  the  figures 
referring  to  these  two  elements,  we  arrive  at  a total 
superior  to  a thousand  million  francs.  But  what 
it  is  especially  important  we  should  remember  is 
this  figure  of  almost  600  million  francs  correspond- 
ing to  advances  made  quite  outside  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  laws  of  1894  and  1899.  Nothing  estab- 
lishes better,  in  fact,  how  far  we  should  be  from 
the  truth  if  we  believed  that  all  operations  of  agri- 
cultural credit  in  France  were  centred  in  our  quasi- 
official funds  of  mutual  credit. 


THE  WORKING  OF  SHORT  TERM  CREDIT 

After  having  thus  reviewied  the  development  of 
our  agricultural  credit  at  short  term,  we  have  to 
find  what  are  exactly  the  operations  of  the  Funds 
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indulging  in  it,  and  it  is  natural  to  turn  our  atten- 
lion  entirely  to  the  mechanism  of  those  of  the  type 
of  1894,  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  most 
important. 

Here  we  have  a cultivator  in  need  of  money,  for 
example,  to  purchase  seeds  or  fertilizers.  How  is 
lie  going  about  procuring  it  as  a member  of  a cre- 
dit fund  ? It  is  not  possible  for  him,  as  for  the  sel- 
ler of  goods  for  which  he  has  not  yet  been  paid, 
to  draw  on  his  debtors.  He  has  therefore  to  make 
out  a hill  drawn  on  himself.  He  next  presents  this 
hill  to  his  Local  Fund.  If  his  solvability  appears 
sufficient,  this  fund  will  do  the  necessary  to  pro- 
cure the  money  for  him.  To  this  end,  after  having 
endorsed  the  bill,  the  Local  Fund  presents  it  to 
the  District  Fund.  There,  if  the  necessary  funds 
are  available,  the  advance  is  immediately  made. 
If  not,  the  Dislriet  Fund  will  proceed  by  way  of  a 
new  endorsement.  And  then,  the  bill  having  three 
signatures,  as  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  it  will  be  presented  to  this  Bank  which 
will  discount  it.  The  sum  thus  obtained  will  he 
handed  over  to  the  cultivator.  At  what  rate  of  dis- 
count? On  the  morrow  of  1899  certain  District 
Funds  made  efforts  to  give  credit  at  very  low  rates. 
Receiving  from  the  State  sums  for  which  no  inter- 
est had  to  be  paid,  it  was  easy  for  them,  still 
making  some  profit,  to  lend  to  the  Local  Funds  at 
below  three  per  cent,  and  sometimes  even  as  lowr 
as  two  per  cent.  Henceforth  these  Local  Funds 


could  easily  make  their  advances  to  the  agricultur- 
ists on  a basis  inferior  to  four  per  cent ; but  these 
practices  were  not  without  inconvenience.  01  ten, 
we  have  just  seen,  the  District  Fund  asked  the 
Bank  of  France  to  discount  hills.  When  it  had 
made  advances  below  the  rate  ol  discount  of  the 
Bank  such  operations  constituted  a loss  lor  it  : it  is 
true  that  this  loss  could  he  compensated  by  profits 
on  simple  loans,  accorded  by  the  District  Funds  at 
two  per  cent,  where  the  State  had  lent  it  money  for 
nothing.  It  is  no  less  true  that,  through  the  too  low 
price  of  their  advances,  the  District  Funds  retarded 
the  moment  of  their  liberation  towards  the  State,  and 
that  in  another  direction,  they  came  to  make  loans 
to  the  cultivator  somewhat  of  the  nature  ot  charit- 
able credit,  the  advance  made  by  the  State  thus 
becoming  a veritable  subvention  to  his  benefit, 
instead  of  remaining  a means  of  development  lor 
agricultural  credit  as  a whole.  Our  Ministry  ot 
Agriculture  since  some  years  has  tried  to  react 
against  practices  so  perilous  as  these,  and  it  seems 
that  its  exhortations  have  been  heard.  All  the  Dis- 
trict Funds,  in  fact,  tend  to  measure  the  rate  of 
their  advances  to  the  Local  Funds  by  that  charged 
by  the  Bank  of  France  for  discount,  which  ordi- 
narily permits  the  agriculturists  to  receive  credit 
at  the  very  moderate  rate  of  four  per  cent. 

The  general  outlines  having  thus  been  sketched 
we  must  go  deeper  into  details.  To  do  that  we 
must  first  seek  to  know  how  the  distribution  of  the 
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subventions  of  the  State  is  made  among  the  Dis- 
trict Funds,  and  then  study  the  special  action  of 
these  funds,  and  lastly  those  of  the  Local  Funds. 

We  have  already  seen  that  by  virtue  of  the  law 
of  1899,  amended  in  1900,  a District  Fund  can  re- 
ceive from  the  State  a sum  equal  to  the  quadruple 
of  its  paid  up  capital,  this  capital  being  constituted 
by  the  adhering  Local  Fund  societies,  who  are 
obliged  to  give  to  the  District  Funds,  under  form 
of  subscription,  the  total  of  the  lots  subscribed  for 
by  their  members.  A commission  of  forty  members, 
nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  is  called 
upon  to  give  its  advice  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
State’s  advances.  It  meets  four  times  a year,  and 
comprises  members  of  parliament,  functionaries  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  the  presidents  of  a certain 
number  of  District  Funds.  Its  role  is  not  of  the 
easiest.  It  is  a question  of  the  distribution  of  veri- 
table State  gifts.  Many  hands  are  stretched  out. 
Many  influences  are  set  to  work.  More  than  one 
Fund  cleverly  inflates  by  artificial  means  the  figure 
of  its  operations,  to  create  for  itself  rights  to  a 
greater  share  in  the  distribution.  Errors  and  recri- 
minations are  inevitable.  There  perhaps  is  the 
weakest  point  of  the  organization  of  our  agricul- 
tural credit  such  as  it  has  emerged  from  the  laws 
of  1894  and  1899. 

Once  the  District  Funds  are  supplied  with  cash, 
we  know  how  their  action  is  limited  by  the  law  to 
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advances  to  Local  Funds.  Here  are  a few  figures 
which  show  us  what  these  advances  are.  In  1912 
the  District  Funds,  for  their  short  term  operations, 
disposed  of  a total  sum  of  91,593,570  francs  made 
up  as  follows  : 


Their  paid  up  capital 21,551,221 

Their  reserve  funds  which  amounted 

at  the  end  of  1911  to 4,879,937 

Advances  made  by  the  State  ....  62,745.412 

Funds  received  on  deposit  averaging.  2,417,000 


Total Fr.  91,593,570 


Below  we  show  how  the  operations  of  advances 
of  the  District  Funds  are  made  up  : 


DESIGNATION  1912 

Bills  discounted  and  renewed.  . . . Fr.  182,618,801 

Advances  made  direct  to  the  local 

Funds  for  working  funds 1,434,760 

Advances  under  the  form  of  discoun- 
ting  84,691.321 

Loans  current  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding year 59,831,673 

Total 145,957,754 

Reimbursements  received 82,569,743 

Loans  current  at  December  31st.  . . Fr.  63,388,011 


It  should  be  remarked  that  these  figures  include 
not  only  individual  short  term  credit,  hut  also  col- 
lective shortterm  credit  for  which  the  loans  in  1912 
amounted  to  14,334,000  francs. 


If  we  pass  next  to  the  Local  Funds,  we  find  the 
following  figures  corresponding  to  their  loans  : 


DESIGNATION  1912 

Capital  underwritten 20,907,931 

Capital  paid  up 13,921,553 

New  short  term  loans  accorded  during 
the  year  (to  the  exclusion  of  rene- 
wals)  85,402,170 

Loans  current  at  end  of  financial  year.  61,599,883 

Total 147,092,053 

Reimbursements  received 82,269,394 

Funds  current  at  December  31st.  . Fr.  64,822,659 


In  settingforth  these  results  we  should  notforget, 
as  we  have  said  above,  that  they  are  far  from 
giving  a complete  idea  of  all  the  credit  accorded 
to  agriculture  in  our  country. 


CRITICAL  APPRECIATION 
OF  RESULTS  OBTAINED 

It  is  easy  to  understand  from  such  figures  that 
the  results  obtained  by  our  institutions  of  short 
term  agricultural  credit  have  been  considerable. 
In  the  first  place,  the  organization  of  the  mutual  aid 
societies  for  credit  attenuated  one  of  the  worst 
inferiorities  of  small-scale  cultivation  in  its  compe- 
tition with  large-scale  exploitations.  It  has  been 
repeated  that,  with  the  industrialization  of  agricul- 
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ture,  and  the  necessity  for  always  more  varied  and 
more  important  capital  in  money  and  kind,  small- 
scale  cultivation  is  menaced  still  further,  since 
normally  these  small-scale  farmers  have  not  the 
same  ready  funds  as  the  large-scale  cultivators. 
The  mutual  aid  society  system,  whilst  unitins' nu- 
merous weaknesses,  knows  howto  make  a force  out 
of  them  : it  ensures  to  the  small-scale  cultivators 
the  resources  and  capital  which  they  would  lack  if 
left  to  themselves.  There  is,  then,  in  this  an  ele- 
ment of  stability  for  our  peasant  population.  It  is  a 
social  service  of  they  first  order. 

From  the  purely  economic  point  of  view,  the 
consequence  ol  easier  credit  is  necessarily  the  incor- 
poration of  more  important  capital  for  the  soil.  In 
other  words,  this  means  the  land  rendered  more 
fertile  and  thence  the  means  of  subsistence  more 
easily  accessible  to  all.  In  a country  like  ours,  me- 
naced as  are  also  many  others  bv  an  excessive 
displacement  of  the  general  effort  towards  indus- 
trial production,  we  have  here  something  particu- 
larly important. 

It  could  not  he  denied  either  that  to  achieve  such 
results  the  State’s  encouragements  have  not  been 
in  vain.  To  he  convinced  of  this  it  suffices  to  com- 
pare, side  by  side,  our  agricultural  credit  on  the 
eve  ol  1899  and  ten  years  later. 

Does  this  mean  to  say  that  everything  in  the  po- 
licy followed  by  us  in  matters  of  agricultural  credit 
merits  praise  ? This  would  be  an  excess  of  national 
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optimism.  The  State  never  interferes  with  impu- 
nity with  the  economic  life  of  the  nation,  and  the 
histore  that  we  have  just  sketched  is  a new  proof 
of  this.  Funds  have  been  created  which  have  re- 
ceived advances  of  the  government.  Necessarily 
they  have  gotten  from  this  a semi-official  character 
and  have  fallen  under  the  dependence,  always  more 
close,  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which,  since 
1904,  has  created  a special  service  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  agricultural  credit.  We  have  seen  that 
there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  distribution  of 
the  State’s  advances.  On  this  first  point,  perhaps 
the  most  delicate,  we  will  not  insist  again  ; hut 
there  is  something  else.  District  Funds,  by  the  fact 
of  the  intervention  of  the  State,  seem  to  have  lost 
a part  of  the  forces  which  belong  to  free  initiative. 
The  advances  allowed  for  by  our  legislation  had 
only  one  end  in  view  : they  were  to  promote  the 
setting  up  of  new  institutions  destined  later  on  to 
exist  without  aid,  after  having  reimbursed  the 
State.  Tilings  have  not  gone  this  way,  however.  In 
a great  number  of  societies,  it  would  seem  that  the 
supreme  object  is  imagined  to  be  subvention,  that 
the  best  part  of  their  efforts  should  consist  in  attract- 
ing it  in  large  measure.  We  thus  come  to  a situa- 
tion which  gives  food  for  reflection.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind,  for  the  two  years  1911  and  1912,  the  advances 
accorded  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  1899,  that  is  to 
say,  for  short  term  agricultural  credit  to  our  Dis- 
trict Funds.  Only  for  the  advances  made  according 


to  the  law  of  1799  the  40,000,000  francs  lent  by 
the  Bank  of  France  were  swallowed  up,  but  the 
annual  dues  of  this  same  bank  have  been  seriously 
broken  into.  We  see  also  by  these  figures  that  tlie 
abyss  is  without  ceasing'  becoming  deeper  and 
deeper,  because  each  year  the  new  advances  tower 
above  the  repayments.  Let  us  reflect,  further,  as 
we  shall  see,  that  other  millions  of  francs  are  very 
rapidly  also  swallowed  up  by  long  term  credit, 
collective  or  individual,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
time  will  soon  he  reached  when  the  balance  pro- 
vided by  the  Bank  of  France  for  our  agricultural 
credit  will  be  insufficient  or  it  will  be  necessary  to 
augment  for  its  use  the  burdens  of  the  tax-payers. 
This  is  inadmissible  ! 

Happily,  in  the  agricultural  world,  there  are 
many  who  understand  that  State  subvention  is  not 
desirable.  The  example  of  the  Rainery  Funds,  of  a 
great  number  of  the  Durand  Funds,  shows  that  it 
is  possible  to  live  honorably  w ithout  such  subsidies 
and  also  give  credit  at  cheap  rates  without  them. 
Therefore  it  belongs  to  those  directing  our  District 
Funds  to  guide  their  concerns  towards  liberation. 
This  ought  to  be  first  of  all,  as  we  have  alreadv 
seen,  by  not  making  advances  to  Local  Funds  at 
too  low  rates.  And  this  should  also  be  by  taking  to 
heart  the  example  furnished  by  all  banks  and 
remembering  that  the  deposits  constitute  for  such 
institutions  an  essential  element  of  their  existence. 
French  agriculturists,  as  we  have  mentioned,  often 
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have  ready  money,  a cash  reserve,  or  sums  accu- 
mulated which  they  intend  later  to  invest  in  stocks 
and  shares.  Why  do  they  not  get  more  into  the 
habit  of  depositing  their  money  for  a time  with  the 
credit  funds?  There  would  thus -he  created  a move- 
ment of  funds  which  would  advance  the  libe- 
ration of  our  mutual  agricultural  societies,  would 
prepare  them  for  an  independence  without  which 
they  risk  compromising  themselves  by  a depen- 
dence on  the  State. 


COLLECTIVE  CREDIT  AT  LONG  TERM. 

LEGISLATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

We  1 lave  just  seen  how  the  laws  of  1894  and 
1899  made  allowance  only  for  the  organization  of 
mutual  credit  for  a few  weeks  or  a few  months, 
credit  destined  to  help  the  cultivator  along  until 
the  moment  of  the  sale  of  his  harvest.  This  is  more 
often  sufficient  for  individual  cases;  although  we 
shall  see  that  there  are  even  then  sometimes  other 
needs,  and  that  a law  has  been  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident 
that  short  term  credit  could  in  no  way  respond  to 
the  necessities  of  collective  bodies,  and  particu- 
larly of  cooperative  societies  for  the  sale  and  trans- 
formation of  agricultural  produce.  When  these 
societies  are  obliged  to  borrow  it  is  ordinarily  to 
construct  buildings,  to  buy  machinery  or  material, 
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all  thing's  which  carry  with  them  lengthy  amorti- 
zation. and  one  cannot  see  how  they  could  find 
themselves  in  a position  to  repay  very  quieklv,  as 
an  agriculturist  can  after  having  realized  his  har- 
vest. 

Thus  our  legislation,  such  as  we  have  studied  it 
up  to  the  present,  was  not  of  a nature  to  be  able  to 
come  to  the  help  of  the  cooperatives  to  ensure 
their  development.  Local  Funds,  to  which  alone 
these  cooperatives  could  turn  in  order  to  obtain 
credit,  were  in  no  wise  equipped  for  long  term 
loans,  and  the  District  Funds  have  not.  as  we 
know,  the  right  to  lend  directly  to  other  than  the 
Local  Funds  themselves.  Now,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  XX century  it  appeared  particularly  interesting 
to  favour  agricultural  cooperation.  In  spite  of  the 
entire  absence  of  legal  protection,  when  no  law  in 
our  country  had  taken  care  to  regulate  the  statutes 
of  the  cooperatives,  they  multiplied  very  rapidly  in 
very  diverse  branches  of  our  national  agriculture. 
Another  treatise  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  cooper- 
ation tor  selling  and  transformation  of  produce  in 
French  agriculture.  We  can,  then,  pass  it  over  very 
rapidly  here.  It  must  be  said,  however,  how,  about 
the  year  1900,  we  already  had,  besides  particularly 
prosperous  dairy  cooperatives  in  Charente  and 
Poitou,  mills,  bakeries,  cellars,  stores  for  flowers 
and  fruit,  organized  for  sale  in  common.  In  other 
countries  than  ours  forms  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tion still  little  developed  with  us  were  alreadv 


highly  organized.  Il  is  thus  that,  part icularly  thanks 
to  the  encouragement  of  divers  states  of  the  Empire, 
the  Kornhauser  multiplied  in  Germany  and  appear- 
ed destined  to  render  considerable  services. 

!l  could  then  only  appear  natural  to  help  a move- 
ment by  law  which  manifested  itself  thus  and  of 
which  foreign  lands  showed  us  the  interest.  This 
is  the  origin  of  a law  promulgated  in  France  on 
December  29th,  1906,  and  completed  by  decrees 
of  May  30th  and  August  26th,  1907.  Henceforth 
the  field  of  activity  of  national  societies  of  credit 
found  itself  enlarged.  These  societies  can  now 
make  advances  to  agricultural  cooperatives,  and 
such  advances  may  he  accorded  for  a maximum 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  Within  this  period 
amortization  should  take  place,  for  which  the  con- 
ditions are  laid  down  in  each  contract.  Loans  thus 
accorded  to  cooperatives  are  not  gratuitous,  hut  the 
law  of  1906  does  not  fix  their  rate.  Ordinarily  Dis- 
trict Funds  ask  the  same  as  for  their  short  term 
advances.  To  ensure  such  dispositions  new  resources 
were  needed.  It  could  have  been  decided,  it  is  true, 
that  the  loans  to  cooperatives  should  he  made  out 
of  l lie  sums  advanced  by  the  State  for  agricultural 
credit;  but  that  would  have  been  to  establish  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  credit  a sort  of  competition, 
and  all  that  could  have  been  taken  for  one  would 
have  diminished  the  impulse  of  the  other.  The  law 
of  1906  would  have  none  of  this.  It  set  aside  for 
collective  long  term  credit  special  State  advances 
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to  the  District  Funds.  Bui  where  was  the  money 
to  he  taken  from  for  these  advances?  A plan  natur- 
ally thought  of  was  to  come  back  to  the  millions 
of  the  Bank  of  France.  But  a difficulty  appeared. 
The  40,000,000  francs  loaned  by  this  bank  to  the 
State  for  agricultural  credit  are  advanced  only  for 
the  duration  of  the  privileges  which  it  enjoys,  that 
is  to  sav,  for  twenty  years  as  from  1897.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  with  such  resources  to  con- 
sent to  loans  to  mature  in  twenty-five  years.  Hap- 
pily, besides  the  40,000,000  francs  there  are  the 
dues  which  we  have  seen  are  demanded  each  year 
of  the  Bank,  and  which  constitute  no  longer  a loan 
to  the  State,  but  a definite  abandonment  of  sums 
of  monev  to  it.  The  law  of  1906  decided  that  all 
sums  allocated  to  District  Funds  to  ensure  collec- 
tive credit  at  long  term  should  he  taken  from  these 
dues;  but  it  is  stipulated  that  for  the  loans  to  co- 
operatives these  District  Funds  can  never  receive 
more  than  a third  of  the  whole  of  these  dues. 

After  these  precisions  there  remains  a last  point 
to  be  fixed.  It  could  not.  be  said  that  the  coopera- 
tive societies  should  have  the  right  to  a special  credit 
without  indicating  at  the  same  time  what  should 
be  understood  by  these  societies.  Now,  up  to  1906 
none  of  our  laws  had  mentioned  cooperatives. 
Definitions  were  therefore  necessary,  and  the  law 
decided  that  it  would  consider  as  societies  eligible 
to  receive  the  advances  mentioned  above  all  those 
which,  constituted  hv  members  of  agricultural  soeie- 
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ties  affiliated  to  a Local  Fund,  should  not  have  for 
object  the  realization  of  commercial  profits  but  be 
consecrated  exclusively  « to  the  production,  pre- 
serving’ and  sale  of  agricultural  produce,  or  the 
execution  of  agricultural  works  of  collective  inter- 
est ».  The  societies  which  find  themselves  in  the 
conditions  thus  defined  can  only  benefit  by  the  spe- 
cial advantages  of  the  law  of  1906  « for  purchases 
or  the  erection  of  premises  as  well  as  for  their  in- 
stallation and  outfitting  ».  None  of  the  borrowing 
cooperatives  can  ever  receive  an  advance  surpass- 
ing double  its  paid  up  capital. 

The  results  obtained  were  soon  considerable. 
In  1908  the  District  Funds  obtained  already  from 
the  Stale  for  advances  to  the  cooperatives  a sum 
of  964,233  francs,  which  was  shared  among  11  of 
their  number.  Since  then  the  movement  has  become 
greatly  pronounced.  The  total  of  the  advances  to 
the  account  of  District  Funds  for  the  application 
of  the  law  of  1906  was,  at  the  end  of  1912, 
9,136,143  francs  19  centimes.  Here  again  it  must 
be  remarked  that  this  total  would  be  greater  still 
were  it  not  for  some  repayments  already  effected ; 
but  seeing  the  ordinary  long  duration  of  loans, 
these  repayments  do  not  represent  much.  At  the 
end  of  1912,  longterm  advances  had  been  accorded 
to  290  cooperatives  grouping  a membership  of 
36,262.  There  were  among  the  borrowing  societies 
30  milk  and  butter  works,  101  fruiterers  and  cheese- 
makers,  41  agricultural  cooperatives,  11  oil  works, 


5 wine  and  oil  works,  21  distilleries,  2 potato  con- 
cerns, 39  societies  put  down  as  various. 

These  figures  sufficiently  establish  what  has  been 
the  importance  of  the  law  promulgated  on  Decem- 
ber 23th,  1906.  Without  doubt  here  we  are  again 
in  face  of  State  intervention,  and  the  same  reserva- 
tions might  he  expected  which  were  necessary 
when  we  spoke  of  short  term  credit.  But  the  danger 
here  is  much  less.  We  have  seen,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  how  the  District  Funds  in  the  pratice  of  credit 
at  short  term  can  be  tempted  to  remain  indefinitelv 
under  the  dependence  ofthe  State  lender.  It  cannot 
be  conceived  how  it  could  be  the  same  for  cooper- 
ative societies.  The  law  fixes,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
maximum  duration  for  the  advances  accorded  to 
them.  This  maximum  is  theoretically  twenty-five 
years,  hut  in  fact  for  the  most  part  the  date  of  matur- 
ity is  far  less  distant.  Further,  we  know  also  that 
amortizations  are  obligatory.  So  that  a cooperative 
after  bavin®'  borrowed  should  not  be  liberated  at  the 

O 

end  of  a few  years,  it  would  be  necessary,  then,  to 
suppose  that  it  received  new  advances  at  the  end 
of  the  first.  But  the  District  Funds  would  doubtless 
not  lend  in  response  to  such  requests.  They  would 
be  rare,  too.  At  the  end  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  a 
well  organized  cooperative  should  have  sufficient 
profits  to  put  its  premises  in  order  and  buy  mater- 
ial which  might  be  necessary.  If  it  were  otherwise 
it  would  be  that  the  society  was  vegetating,  and  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  try  to  save  it  artificiallv. 


LONG  TERM 

INDIVIDUAL  AGRIGULTURAL  CREDIT 
LEGISLATION  AND  RESULTS 


Agriculturists  may  l>e  tempted  to  have  recourse 
to  credit  for  many  other  needs  I lian  the  acquisition 
of  their  fertilizers.  They  may  also  wish  to  acquire 
oi  lier  land,  or  enlarge  that  w hich  they  already  poss- 
ess, or  improve  their  plots  by  important  works, 
erecting  or  restoring  premises  for  exploitation  or 
habitation.  Such  results  cannot  be  ensured  by  short 
term  credit.  Ti  the  cultivator  has  not  the  necessary 
funds  he  must  borrow  them  for  a relatively  long 
time,  more  often  for  several  years.  One  could,  it 
is  true,  be  tempted  to  think  that  we  have  here  come 
to  cases  where  loans  on  mortgage  will  normally 
appear,  and  these  loans  seem  always  easy  to  find 
by  reason  of  the  security  which  they  oiler  to  cre- 
ditors. But  in  reality  it  is  not  so  when  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  small  sums.  From  whom  to  borrow'  them? 
From  persons  of  moderate  fortune?  But  people  of 
this  class  are  often  little  tempted  by  mortgage  loans 
which  carry  with  them  a very  long  separation  from 
the  capital  loaned.  As  to  the  big  capitalists,  they  may 
desire  to  place  only  large  sums  on  mortgage,  and 
w ill  have  nothing  to  do  with  parcelling  up  their  capi- 
tal into  a large  number  of  small  loans  which  would 
onlv  mean  for  them  difficulties  of  administration. 


From  this  it  can  be  conceived  that  il  may  be 

precious  to  facilitate  long-term  credit.  Now,  of  the 

laws  which  we  have  studied  up  to  the  present 

none  allows  for  or  favours  anything  like  this. 

Those  of  1894  and  1899  were  made  for  short  term 

credit.  That  of  1906  is  destined,  if  is  true,  to  ensure 

long  term  credit,  hut  to  cooperatives  only.  There 

was  therefore  a hiatus  which  the  law  of  March 

29th,  1910,  came  to  fill.  This  law  sets  out  at  first 

that  henceforth  societies  of  agricultural  credit, 

hevond  their  attributions  such  as  thev  are  allowed 
«/ 

for  by  the  law  of  1894,  will  he  permitted  to  accord 
individual  loans  at  long  term  destined  to  facilitate 
« the  acquisition,  the  installation,  the  transforma- 
tion and  the  re-huilding  of  small  rural  exploita- 
tions ».  Thence  two  questions  arise  : under  what 
conditions  will  it  be  possible  to  accord  these  loans, 
and  on  what  ressources  will  it  he  possible  to  raise 
the  sums  to  he  advanced?  As  to  the  first  of  these 
two  points  of  interrogation;  the  law  replies  that 
long-term  loans  can  never  be  above  the  maximum 
of  8,000  francs,  that  they  w ill  not  he  accorded  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  that  they  must  be 
guaranteed  either  h\  I he  debtor  entering  into  a 
mortgage  with  the  Local  Fund  or  by  contracting 
an  insurance  to  the  benefit  of  the  lending  society 
in  case  of  his  decease  before  complete  liberation. 
These  regulations  are  completed  by  the  decree 
of  August  23rd,  1912.  This  decree  states,  on 
one  hand,  that  the  Local  Funds  may  demand  other 


guarantees  than  the  mortgage  and  insurance  pro- 
vided for  by  the  law.  On  the  oilier  hand,  it  declares 
that  « in  case  the  loans  should  be  affected  to  works 
of  installation  and  transformation,  the  total  shall 
be  advanced  only  in  proportion  to  the  work  and  in 
accordance  with  its  specification  ». 

Under  these  conditions  the  loan  is  not  a right. 
The  Local  Funds  have  to  examine  the  reasons 
invoked  by  agriculturists  when  they  ask  for 
advances.  These  Funds  must  keep  watch  that  the 
law  of  1910  does  not  become  a means  for  incapable 
tenants  of  getting  out  of  a situation  heavily  charged 
with  debt  or  perhaps  prolonging  it.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  advances  be  made  only  when  the  cer- 
titude is  acquired  that  they  are  of  a nature  to  ensure 
« I lie  acquisition  or  maintenance  of  a small  pro- 
perty ».  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  even  laid 
down  in  its  instructions  that  the  loans  of  1910 
should  be  reserved  especially  for  young  agricul- 
turists desirous  of  setting  themselves  up  and  ap- 
pearing capable  of  making  a succes  of  an  enter- 
prise. 

ft  remains  to  be  known  where  the  necessary  funds 
can  be  taken  from.  We  have  just  seen  that  individ- 
ual loans  should  be  made  by  Local  Funds,  but 
this  can  he  only  with  the  aid  of  District  Funds  sup- 
plying them  advances.  In  order  that  they  may  have 
the  means,  they  must  again  dip  into  the.  funds  of 
the  State.  Once  more  the  millions  of  the  Bank  of 
France  will  be  needed.  But  in  1910  it  was  desired 
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that  the  new  law  should,  only  have  a character  of 
experimentation.  Care  was  taken  not  to  be  carried 
away,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  advances  for 
individual  long  term  credit,  like  those  provided 
for  by  the  law  of  December  29th,  1906,  in  favour 
of  cooperative  societies,  would  he  taken  only  on 
the  annual  payments  due  by  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  could  never  be  above  two  thirds  of  these  dues. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  keep  to  these  limitations, 
and  the  law  of  1912  has  permitted  the  taking  of 
funds  in  advance  up  to  an  amount  of  12,000,000 
francs  on  the  40,000,000  francs  lent  by  the  Bank 
above  its  annual  dues.  It  was  further  stipulated 
that  the  last  named  sum  should  be  restored  ra- 
pidly  ■ 

The  sums  which  the  District  Funds  can  thus 
receive  for  long  term  individual  credit  are  allo- 
cated to  them  by  the  State  without  any  interest, 
and  it  is  equally  gratuitously  that  the  Local  Funds 
can  receive  them  in  turn  from  the  District  Funds. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  borrowing  agricul- 
turists will  benefit  by  the  same  gratuity.  The  law  of 
1910  does  not  mention  the  rate  of  the  interests  that 
they  will  have  to  pay.  but  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture has  fixed  its  minimum  at  2 per  cent.  For  the 
most  part,  up  to  the  present  this  minimum  has 
not  been  exceeded.  When  we  come  to  the  loans 
accorded  for  individual  long  term  agricultural  cred- 
it it  appears  that  the  law  of  1910  lias  had  com- 
plete success.  The  last  annual  reports  published  by 


the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  show  us  that  at  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1911,  the  funds  asked  for  of  the  State  by 
I lie  District  Funds  for  individual  long  term  credit 
amounted  to  7,066,000  francs.  The  same  figure  at 
the  end  of  1912  reached  12,187,800  Irancs,  hut  all 
these  advances  had  not  yet  passed  from  the  district 
societies  to  the  individual  borrowers,  and  at  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1912,  7,731,995  francs  only  had  been 
distributed  for  long  term  loans  among  2,049  agri- 
culturists. 

Such  results  are  in  themselves  important,  but 
the  figure  would  lie  quite  otherwise  if  our  organi- 
zations of  agricultural  credit  had  consented  to  all 
the  demands  that  they  received.  From  the  moment 
of  its  promulgation  the  law  of  1910  appears  to 
have  awakened  unjustified  hopes.  Several  hun- 
dreds of  millions  were  asked  for.  Without  the  pru- 
dence of  our  credit  funds  there  would  have  been 
a veritable  pillage.  Also,  many  reservations  must 
lie  made  in  face  of  the  figures  which  we  have  just 
recorded.  What  is  to  he  feared  with  the  law  of  1910 
is  rather  the  excess  of  popularity  than  a too  long 
getting  under  way,  as  when  it  was  a question  of 
creating  mutual  aid  societies.  One  can  even  have 
doubts  about  this  latter  form  of  our  agricultural 
credit.  It  was  desired  as  a means  of  permitting  the 
acquisition  of  small  properties  more  than  as  a 
means  of  promoting  improvements  or  laying  out 
property  already  acquired.  At  the  same  time  as  it 
is  a law  of  credit  it  is  also  an  essay  for  the  multi- 
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plicat  ion  of  peasant  properties  in  France,  something 
corresponding  under  different  aspects  to  the  English 
legislation  on  small  holdings,  or  even  to  the  interior 
colonization  of  the  Germans,  at  least  if  abstraction 
be  made  of  the  Polish  question.  But  w as  it  really 
necessary  in  France  to  follow  such  a road  ? When 
the  English  preoccupied  themselves  with  the  had 
distribution  of  land  in  their  country,  that  w as  quite 
natural ; when  cares  of  the  same  kind  made  their 
appearance  in  parts  of  Germany  where  the  « Ritter- 
giitter  » prevail,  there  was  no  reason  for  aston- 
ishment. But  in  France  ! — w e have  no  need  of 
an  artificial  legislation  in  order  to  have  millions  of 
peasant  proprietors.  It  could  in  no  w ise  he  only  a 
question  of  particular  cases,  of  a few  intelligent  and 
active  individuals  that  exceptional!  v one  might  help 
to  raise  themselves  up  to  proprietorship.  But  it  was 
not  necessary  perhaps  for  such  a result  to  create 
a complicated  mechanism.  If  with  energy  the  law 
of  1910  is  reduced  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  which 
will  he  difficult,  and  if  its  loans  he  rigorously  refused 
every  time  that  they  are  not  justified  by  evident 
capacities,  what  recriminations  to  look  forward 
to  ! But  if  weakness  w ins  the  day,  many  important 
sums  will  he  uselessly  dilapidated  because  the  State 
will  have  been  made  a complacent  banker  with  a 
crowd  of  dubious  debtors.  A little  less  haste  to 
make  laws  would  have  sufficed  to  avoid  such  an 
unfortunate  dilemma. 
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SUMMARY  AND  VIEWS  AS  TO  THE  FUTURE 

It  appears  from  the  total  of  these  considerations 
that  our  most  prosperous  and  most  productive 
institutions  of  agricultural  credit  are  those  which 
by  mutual  aid  ensure  short  term  credit  to  our 
agriculturists.  These  institutions  have  developed 
very  rapidly  with  us.  They  have  not  yet  reached 
full  growth.  The  industrialization,  always  more 
great,  of  our  agriculture  is  translated  into  demands 
for  capital  which  increase  unceasingly.  We  must 
not  conclude  from  that  that  the  State  will  have  to 
impose  upon  itself  sacrifices,  always  growinglarger, 
in  favour  of  agricultural  credit.  After  the  war  cau- 
tion in  finance  will  be  imperative  on  all  countries 
which  have  taken  part  in  it.  A very  careful  over- 
hauling of  all  expenses  will  have  to  be  made.  Those 
connected  with  social  politics  will  not  escape  this 
examination.  Perhaps  it  will  then  he  understood 
that  our  institutions  of  agricultural  credit  are 
already  sufficiently  solid  to  be  able  to  live  without 
mendicity.  This  will  he  all  the  more  easy  for  them 
after  the  present  crisis,  for,  to  judge  from  appear- 
ances, large  capital  will  float  again  towards  the 
soil.  Experience  will  have  taught  that  this  property 
in  difficult  times  oilers  a greater  security  than  the 
best  investments  in  moveable  property.  We  shall 
have  experienced  the  peril  that  there  can  be  in 
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spreading  our  savings  over  the  entire  globe  without 
sufficient  prudence.  We  slmll  have  a certain  pro- 
portion to  bring  back  to  the  national  reconstitution 
of  our  monetary  forces.  Without  doubt  this  will 
often  he  in  order  to  revivify  our  industries,  hut 
agriculture  will  have  its  share.  This  share  will  he 
great,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  institutions 
of  agricultural  credit  will  benefit  bv  it  for  the 
definite  conquest  of  a very  desirable  independence. 


in. 


MODEL  OF  STATUTES  OF  A 


LOCAL  FUND  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
MUTUAL  CREDIT 


Foundation.  Constitution. 

Art.  1.  — Between  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Professional  Agricultural  Society  of  or  of  the 

Society  of  Mutual  Agricultural  Insurance  of1  (add  if 
necessary  the  Society  and  association  of  mutual  agri- 
cultural insurance  of  ) who  have  adhered  to 

the  present  statutes,  has  been  formed  the  a so- 

ciety of  mutual  agricultural  credit  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Local  Credit  Fund  of  Mutual  Agricultural 
Insurance  of 

The  laws  of  November  5th,  1894,  20th  July,  1901, 
and  14  th  January,  1908,  govern  this  society. 

Art.  2.  — The  territorial  circumscription  of  this 
society  will  include  the  commune  of  (and  if 

needs  be,  the  adjoining  communes). 

Art.  3.  — The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  estab- 
lished at  . Its  duration  is  fixed  at  at  least 

20  years. 

1.  Institutions  legally  constituted  such  as  Societies  for  cattle 
rearing,  cooperative  societies,  afliliated  to  an  agricultural 
society  can  also  become  members  of  a Local  Fund. 


Art.  4.  — The  society  cannot  be  constituted  until 
after  a quarter  of  its  capital  shall  be  paid  up. 

Art.  5.  — Before  any  other  operation,  the  statutes, 
with  the  complete  list  of  the  administrators  or  directors 
and  members,  indicating  their  name,  profession,  domi- 
cile and  the  amount  of  each  subscription,  must  be 
deposited  in  two  copies  at  the  office  of  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  the  district  where  the  society  has  its  head- 
quarters. 


Capital. 

Art.  6.  — The  foundation  capital  is  fixed  at  the  sum 
of  francs. 

It  is  divided  into  lots  of  a value  of  francs 

each. 

At  least  a quarter  of  the  capital  should  be  paid  at 
the  noment  of  subscription  '. 

Art.  7.  — The  capital  may  be  increased  by  means  of 
the  addition  of  new  members  or  by  the  subscription  of 
new  lots  made  by  the  members  up  to  a total  of 
francs  as  arranged  by  deliberation  of  the  General  Meet- 
ing. 

The  capital  can  not  be  reduced  below  the  amount  of 
the  foundation  capital. 

Art.  8.  — The  interest  on  the  lots  is  fixed  for  the 
first  year  at  percent  and  shall  be  fixed  annual- 

ly by  the  General  Meeting  (See  Art.  36). 

Art.  9.  — The  lots  are  nominative.  The  property  of 
these  lots  is  established  by  inscription  in  a special 
register  and  by  the  delivery  of  a certificate  signed  by 

1.  The  paying  up  of  a quarter  of  the  capital  is  the  minimum 
demanded  by  the  law  of  November  5th,  1894.  (Art.  1.  par.  4). 
It  may  be  added  that  that  part  of  the  capital  not  paid  up  will 
be  called  in  as  and  when  the  needs  of  the  society  so  require, 


two  directors  testifying  to  the  number  of  Jots  subscrib- 
ed for  and  bearing  a number.  The  transfer  is  made 
by  a declaration  inscribed  on  the  certificate  signed  by 
the  transferor  and  by  the  transferee  and  bearing  the 
visa  of  the  managing  director.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
transfer  of  lots  in  the  book  of  members1. 

Lots  can  only  be  transferred  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  and  on  the  condition  that  the  transferee  be  a 
member  of  a professional  agricultural  society  or  of  a 
mutual  agricultural  insurance  society. 

Art.  10.  — The  reimbursement  of  lots  cannot  be  effec- 
ted until  after  authorization  of  the  General  Meeting. 
(See  Art.  12,  14,  26,  36.) 


Members. 

Art.  11.  — The  liability  of  all  members  is  engaged 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  lots  subscribed  by  them  2. 

New  members  must  be  admitted  by  the  Board.  (See 
Art.  26.) 

Art.  12.  — Resigning  or  excluded  members  can  not 
be  freed  from  their  liability  until  after  the  liquidation 
of  the  operations  entered  into  by  the  society  anterior  to 
their  leaving. 

Art.  13.  — Every  member  : 

1 . Whose  lots  shall  not  be  paid  up  three  months  after 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  by  request  made  by 

1.  Delivery  of  the  certificate  is  optional.  These  certifi- 

cates do  not  constitute  shares  in  the  sense  specified  by  the  law 
of  June  5th.  1850  ; they  can  only  be  liable  for  stamping  duties 
established  by  application  of  the  law  of  13  Brumaire,  Year  5. 

2.  The  statutes  may  allow  for  a greater  liability  by  inscribing 
the  unlimited  liability  of  the  members  or  a restricted  liability, 
this  restricted  libility  comprising  a certain  number  of  members, 
for  example,  the  Board,  or  two  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
of  each  lot. 


registered  letter  with  signed  receipt  of  reception  ; 

-•  Who  shall  have  been  declared  bankrupt  or  tvhose 
affairs  shall  have  been  judicially  liquidated  ; 

3 

Will  be  excluded  provisionally  by  the  Board.  Ilis 
exclusion  will  only  be'  definite  after  ratification  pro- 
nounced by  the  General  Meeting  by  a majority  of  votes. 

Art.  14.  — In  case  of  resignation,  exclusion  or  de- 
cease, the  members  or  their  heirs  have  the  right  to  the 
reimbursement  of  their  lots,  account  being  taken  of 
the  conditions  fixed  by  art.  7 of  the  present  statutes. 
This  reimbursement  can  only  be  effected  after  the  Gen- 
eral Meeting  which  shall  follow  the  resignation, 
exclusion  or  decease  and  which  shall  have  passed  the 
current  accounts.  They  have  right  only  to  the  reim- 
bursement of  sums  paid  down  and  past  interests. 

In  case  of  decease  of  a member,  his  heirs  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  represent  them. 


Operations. 

rlhe  operations  of  the  society  are  principally  the  fol- 
lowing : 

A.  Accord  loans  at  short  terms  against  negotiable 
paper1  to  its  members  who  shall  justify  the  usefulness 
and  agricultural  nature  of  their  needs  of  the  loan  and 
present  serious  guarantees ; 

B.  Discount  their  drafts  having  an  agricultural  base; 

C.  Get  these  drafts  discounted  by  a District  Fund 
after  having  endorsed  them  ; 

D.  Accord  to  members  long  term  loans  under  condi- 
tions fixed  by  the  law  of  March  19th,  1910,  and  intern- 
al regulations; 


I ■ Dills,  warranties,  etc. 


E.  Undertake  collection  of  accounts  and  make  pay- 
ments for  the  account  of  its  members; 

F.  Receive  funds  and  deposits  on  current  account 

with  or  without  interest  up  to  a total  of  ; 

G.  Borrow  the  necessary  funds  for  constituting  or 
increasing  its  general  funds  ; 

H.  Invest  funds  momentarily  not  in  use  (See  Art. 
23). 


Board. 

Art.  lf>.  — The  society  is  governed  by  a Board 
compsed  of  members  nominated  by  the  General  Meet- 
ing (See  Art.  34). 

Art.  17.  — The  Board  each  year  nominates|its  presi- 
dent, its  vice-president  or  vice-presidents  and  its 
secretary  or  secretaries. 

The  managing  director  or  the  secretary  can  alone 
receive  emoluments. 

Art.  18.  — The  Board  can  delegate  all  or  part  of  its 
powers  to  a director,  to  its  administrators  or  to  its 
secretary  for  the  execution  of  decisions  of  the  General 
Meeting  and  of  the  Board  (See  Art.  26). 

Art.  19.  — The  directors  are  responsible  only  for 
the  mandate  which  they  have  received.  They  engage 
the  liability  of  the  society  only  within  the  limits  of  the 
powers  which  the  General  Meeting  has  conferred  upon 
them.  They  contract,  on  account  of  their  administra- 
tion, no  personal  or  collective  obligation  relative  to  the 
engagements  of  the  society. 

The  administrators  should  be  possessors  of 
lots  non  transferable  and  paid  up  and  deposited  in  the 
safe  of  the  society  as  a guarantee  during  the  period  of 
their  functions  and,  if  they  cease  to  be  administraors, 
until  Ihe  passing  of  the  accounts  by  the  General  Meeting. 

Art.  20.  — The  Board  meets  every  time  that  cir- 


oo 


cumstances  make  it  necessary  and  at  least  times 

a month. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Board  are  entered  in  a regis- 
ter and  signed  by  the  president  and  the  secretary. 

The  decisions  of  the  Board  are  arrived  at  by  the 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members  present,  the  pre- 
sident having  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a tie.  The  delib- 
erations of  the  Board  are  valid  when  the  number  of 
members  present  is  equal  to  at  least  half  of  its  total 
members . 

Art.  21.  — In  case  of  resignation  or  decease  of  a 
director,  he  may  be  temporarily  replaced  by  the  Board 
until  the  next  General  Meeting  which  is  called  to  ratify 
its  choice.  The  director  thus  nominated  completes  the 
time  of  the  director  he  replaces ; he  is  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

Art.  22.  — In  the  case  of  loss  of  half  the  capital  of 
the  society,  the  directors  are  required  to  call  a General 
Meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the  society  (See  Art.  39). 

Art.  23.  — The  Board  is  charged  with  investing  the 
funds  not  in  use  in  government  securities,  Treasury 
bonds  or  other  stocks  created  or  guaranteed  by  the 
State,  shares  in  the  Bank  of  France,  bonds  issued  by 
the  counties,  communes,  the  Credit  Foncier  and  French 
railway  companies  which  have  a minimum  guarantee 
from  the  State. 

These  funds  can  also  be  placed  (on  deposit)  in  the 
local  savings  bank  or  in  the  District  Fund  of  Mutual 
Agricultural  Credit  of  the  county. 

The  Board  orders  the  sale  of  stocks  or  shares  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  realize  for  the  necessities  of  the 
funds  of  the  society. 

Art.  24.  — The  Board  considers  and  judges  all  re- 
quests for  loans,  fixes  the  rate  of  these  loans,  as  well  as 
the  rate  of  interest  and  regulates  the  service  concerning 
deposits. 


The  hooks  should  he  kept  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Commercial  Code  of  laws  and  with 
the  indications  given  hy  the  District  Fund. 

Art.  do.  — Each  year,  in  the  first  fortnight  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  managing  director  or  a director  of  the 
society,  shall  file  in  two  copies  at  the  office  of  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  of  the  district,  with  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  society  at  this  date,  a brief  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenses,  as  well  as  of  operations  effected 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Art.  26.  — The  Board  convenes  meetings,  General 
and  Extraordinary,  considers  the  question  of  admis- 
sion of  members  ; it  examines  cases  of  exclusion  and 
reimbursement  which  are  submitted  to  the  General 
Meeting  (See  Ait.  13, 14,  31,  33). 

The  Board  may  cause  to  be  collected  all  sums  due, 
under  whatsoever  heading,  to  the  society,  give  receipts 
for  same,  plead,  make  arrangements  with,  reconcile, 
nominate  or  revoke  all  directors,  employees  or  agents; 
fix  their  attributions,  fix  their  salaries  and  generally 
decide  and  cause  to  be  executed  all  measures  coming 
within  the  objects  of  the  society  and  which  the  law  or 
the  statutes  do  not  submit  to  the  ruling  of  the  General 
Meeting. 

Art.  27.  — Extracts  or  copies  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  General  Meeting  or  the  Board  of  Directors  are 
signed  hy  the  president  and  hy  the  secretary. 


General  Meetings. 

Art.  28.  — The  General  Meeting  is  composed  of  all 
the  members  possessing  lots  since  months. 

Regularly  constituted,  it  represents  the  unanimity  of 
the  members;  its  decisions  are  binding  on  all  mem- 
bers, even  on  those  absent. 


Art.  29.  — The  General  Meeting  takes  place  each 
year  at  the  beginning  of  February;  it  is  presided  over 
by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  failing 
him  by 

Two  assessors  are  designated  by  the  Meeting. 

The  deliberations  are  set  down  in  a book  of  reports 
signed  by  the  president  and  the  secretary. 

The  decisions  of  the  General  Meeting  are  taken  on 
the  majority  of  votes.  In  case  of  equal  division,  the 
president  has  the  casting  vote. 

Art.  30.  — Each  member  has  the  right  lo  as  many 
votes  as  he  holds  lots  without  being  able  to  have  more 
than  four  or  five  voles  ; he  can  cause  himself  to  he 
represented  by  another  member  by  proxy  in  writing. 

Art.  31.  — The  convocation  to  the  General  Meeting 
containing  the  questions  for  discussion  should  be  sent 
to  all  concerned  at  least  a week  or  a fortnight  before 
the  meeting  (See  Art.  26). 

Art.  32.  — The  General  Meetings,  so  that  their  delib- 
erations shall  be  valid,  should  be  composed  of  a num- 
ber of  members  possessing  lots  representing  at  least  a 
quarter  of  the  capital  subscribed.  If  the  General  Meet- 
ing does  not  unite  this  number,  a new  General  Meet- 
ing must  be  called  and  its  deliberations  will  be  valid, 
whatever  the  share  of  the  capital  represented  by  those 
present. 

Art.  33.  — Extraordinary  General  Meetings  will 
deliberate  on  the  modifications  to  be  made  in  the  sta- 
tutes and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  society.  The  delib- 
erations of  these  extraordinary  General  Meetings  are 
only  valid  so  long  as  they  unite  possessors  of  lots 
representing  at  least  half  the  capital  of  the  society 
subscribed. 

Art.  34.  — The  General  Meeting  undertakes  the  nom- 
ination and  renewal  of  the  Board  of  Directors  every 
year  (generally  by  a third  or  a quarter). 


The  first  members  to  be  replaced  are  chosen  by 
ballot.  All  members  leaving  the  Board  are  eligible  for 
re-election.  (See  Art.  21.) 

Art.  35.  — The  annual  General  Meeting  designates 
at  least  two  members  charged  with  making  a report  to 
the  General  Meeting  ot  the  following  year  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  society. 

Art  36.  — The  General  Meeting  fixes  annually,  at 
the  end  of  each  financial  year,  the  interest  on  the  lots. 
The  value  of  these  lots  can  not  surpass  the  amount  o f 
the  sums  paid  in. 

It  deliberates  on  demands  for  reimbursement  of  lots, 
on  the  exclusion  of  members,  on  the  sums  to  be  passed 
to  the  reserve  fund,  and  decides  increases  in  capital 
(See  Art.  8,  10,  12,  13,  14,  26,  38). 

Stocktaking.  Profits.  Reserve  Funds. 

Art  37.  — The  financial  year  commences  on  January 
1st  and  finishes  December  31st.  As  a temporary  measure 
the  first  year  should  commence  at  the  date  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  society. 

Every  year  stocktaking  is  carried  out  on  December 
31st. 

Art.  38.  — After  payment  of  general  expenses,  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  loans,  of  funds  deposited  on  cur- 
rent account  and  of  lots,  the  profits  should  at  first  go, 
up  to  three  quarters  at  least,  to  the  constitution  of  a 
reserve  fund,  until  it  has  reached  at  least  half  of  the 
capital  subscribed. 

The  surplus,  by  decision  of  the  General  Meeting,  can 
be  shared  among  the  members  pro  rata  to  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Fund. 


Dissolution-Liquidation. 


Art.  39.  — If,'  following  on  loss,  the  capital  of  the 
society  be  reduced  to  half  the  capital  subscribed,  the 
Board  will  call  a General  Meeting,  in  order  to  decide 
if  the  Fund  should  continue  its  operations  (See  Art.  22). 

Art.  40.  — In  case  of  dispute,  every  possessor  of  lots 
shall  declare  his  domicile  to  be  at  and  the 

dispute  be  judged  by  the  court  at 

Art.  41.  — The  society  can  not  be  dissolved  by  the 
death,  the  reisgnation,  the  bankruptcy,  the  legal  con- 
viction or  by  reason  of  the  financial  embarrassment  of 
a possessor  of  a lot ; it  will  continue  to  exist  with  all 
its  rights  between  the  other  holders  of  lots. 

Art.  42.  — In  case  of  dissolution  of  the  society,  the 
General  Meeting  will  nominate  by  a majority  of  votes 
one  or  several  liquidators  charged  with  liquidating 
the  assets,  which,  after  payment  of  the  society’s  debts 
and  reimbursement  of  the  capital,  shall  be  handed 
over  to  some  work  of  agricultural  interest  designated 
by  the  General  Meeting. 


MODEL  OF  STATUTES  OF  A 


DISTRICT  FUND  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
MUTUAL  CREDIT 


Foundation  Constitution 

Ain.  I.  - — Between  the  Local  Funds  of  Agricultural 
mutual  credit,  the  professional  agricultural  associa- 
tions, the  societies  of  agricultural  mutual  insurance, 
the  members  of  these  societies  and  of  these  associations 
established  in  the  territorial  circumscription,  who  have 
adhered  or  shall  adhere  to  the  present  statutes  has 
been  founded  on  the1  a District  Fund  of  agri- 
cultural mutual  credit  under  the  title  of 

The  laws  of  November  5th,  1894,  and  March  31st, 
1899,  govern  this  society  with  variable  capital. 

Art.  “I.  — The  territorial  circumscription  of  this 
Fund  shall  comprise  the  county  of 

Art.  3.  — The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  esta- 
blished at  ; its  duration  is  fixed  at  at  least 

twenty  years. 

Art.  4.  — The  society  cannot  he  constituted  until 
after  the  payment  of  a quarter  of  the  capital  subs- 
cribed. 

Art.  5.  — Before  any  other  operation,  the  statutes, 


\ . Indicate  the  date. 
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with  the  complete  list  of  its  administrators  or  direc- 
tors and  members,  indicating  their  name,  profession, 
domicile  and  the  amount  of  each  subscription,  must 
be  deposited  in  two  copies  at  the  office  of  the  .Justice 
of  the  Peace  of  the  district  where  the  District  Fund  has 
its  headquarters  and  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


Capital 

Art.  6.  — The  foundation  capital  is  fixed  at  the  sum 
of  francs. 

It  is  divided  into  lots  of  a value  of  francs 

each1 2. 

A quarter  should  be  paid  at  the  moment  of  inscrip- 
tion -. 

Art.  7.  — The  capital  of  the  society  may  be  increased 
as  decided  by  the  deliberations  of  the  General  Meeting ; 
each  of  these  augmentations  can  not  surpass  3. 

The  capital  can  not  be  reduced  below  the  foundation 
capital  nor  below  that  which  has  served  as  a basis  in 
the  allocation  of  the  advances  made  by  the  State. 

Art.  8.  — Two  thirds  of  the  lots  shall  be  reserved 

1.  Article  1,  paragraphe  3.  of  the  law  of  November  5th,  1894. 
is  as  follows  : — a The  capital  of  the  society  can  not  be  formed 
by  suscriptions  for  shares,  itcan  be  formed  by  aid  of  subscriptions 
ol  members  of  the  society.  These  subscriptions  will  constitute 
lots,  etc.  » 

2.  The  payment  of  a quarter  of  the  capital  is  the  minimum 
required  by  the  law  of  November  5th.  1894.  (Art.  1,  par.  4.)  It  is 
necessary  to  indicate  either  the  delays  for  payment  of  balance 
of  subscription,  or  that  calls  for  funds  will  be  made  as  and 
when  the  needs  of  the  society  so  require. 

3.  This  disposition  may  be  modilied  thus  : The  capital  can 
also  be  increased  by  means  of  the  addition  of  new  members 
and  by  the  subscription  of  new  lots  made  by  the  members,  up 
to  a certain  sum  after  deliberation  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  over,  after  deliberation  of  the  General  Meeting. 


until  the  moment  of  allotment,  preferably  for  the  local 
societies  of  agricultural  mutual  credit  of  the  territorial 
circumscription  of  the  District  Fund. 

In  case  of  increase  of  capital,  the  same  dispositions 
are  applicable. 

Art.  9.  — The  interest  on  the  lots  is  fixed  for  the 
first  year  at  and  must  be  fixed  annually 

by  the  General  Meeting,  without  it  being  allowed  to 
surpass  live  per  cent  of  the  capital  paid  up.  (See 
Art.  39.  h) 

Art.  10.  — The  lots  are  nominative.  The  ownership 
of  these  lots  is  established  by  inscription  in  a special 
register  and  by  the  delivery  of  a certificate  signed  by 
two  directors  stating  the  number  of  shares  subscribed 
and  bearing  a number.  The  transfer  is  made  by  a 
declaration  inscribed  on  the  certificate,  signed  by  the 
transferor  and  transferee  and  endorsed  by  the  managing 
director.  Mention  of  the  transfer  is  made  in  the  book  of 
members 

The  lots  can  only  be  transferred  by  agreement  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  on  condition  that  the  transferee 
be  a local  society  of  agricultural  mutual  credit,  a pro- 
fessionnal  agricultural  society,  or  a member  of  these 
associations  established  within  the  territorial  circum- 
scription. 

Art.  11.  — The  reimbursement  of  the  lots  can  only 
be  effected  after  authorization  of  the  General  Meeting. 
(See  Art.  13,  1 5,  29,  39). 


1.  In  fixing  this  interest,  it  is  as  well  to  get  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  loan  value  of  the  money,  without  attaining  5 %,  which  is 
the  maximum. 

2.  The  delivery  of  a certificate  is  optional.  These  certificates  do 
not  constitute  shares  in  the  sense  meant  by  the  law  ot  June 
5th,  I860  ; they  can  therefore  only  be  submitted  to  the  tax  for 
stamping  established  by  the  law  of  13  Brumaire,  Year  VII. 


Members. 


Art.  12.  — All  the  members  are  liable  to  the  amount 
of  the  lots  subscribed  by  them. 

New  members  must  be  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  (See  Art.  29). 

Art.  13.  — The  members  who  have  resigned  or  who 
are  excluded  can  only  be  freed  from  their  engagements 
after  the  liquidation  of  all  operations  undertaken  by 
the  society  previous  to  their  retirement. 

Art.  14.  — Are  excluded  from  the  District  Fund  all 
members  (See  Art.  29,  39)  : 

1.  Whose  lots  are  not  paid  up  three  months  after 
request  to  pay  which  shall  have  been  made  to  them 
by  registered  letter  with  acknowledgment  of  receipt; 

2.  Who  have  been  declared  bankrupt  or  whose  affairs 
shall  have  been  judicially  liquidated1. 

Art.  15.  — In  case  of  resignation,  exclusion  or 
decease,  members  or  their  heirs  are  entitled  to  the 
reimbursement  of  their  lots  within  the  limits  fixed  by 
Art.  7 of  the  present  statutes.  This  reimbursement  can 
only  be  effected  after  the  General  Meeting  which  shall 
follow  the  resignation,  exclusion  or  decease,  and  which 
shall  have  approved  the  current  accounts.  The  mem- 
bers or  their  heirs  are  entitled  only  to  the  reimburse- 
ment of  sums  deposited  and  interests  which  have  fallen 
due.  (See  Art.  39). 

In  case  of  decease  of  a member,  his  heirs  shall  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  represent  them.  The  one  thus 
appointed  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
(See  Art.  10.) 


1.  One  may  also  add,  the  members  who  may  have  suffered 
legal  condemnation  of  a dishonorable  nature. 


Operations-Control 


Art.  16.  — - The  District  Fund  can,  with  a view  to 
facilitating  operations  concerning  the  agricultural 
industry : 

A.  Discount  the  drafts  drawn  by  members  of  local 
societies  of  agricultural  mutual  credit  of  the  circum- 
scription and  endorsed  by  these  societies  ; 

13.  Make  to  these  societies  advances  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  working  funds  ; 

G.  Make  also  to  these  societies  special  advances  appli- 
cable to  individual  loans  at  long  term  under  the  condi- 
tions intended  by  the  law  of  March  19th,  1901,  and  by 
internal  regulations  ; 

It.  Receive  deposits  on  current  accounts ; issue  bonds- 
of  which  the  total  shall  not  exceed  three  quarters  of 
the  bills  in  hand  L 

E.  Get  its  bills  re-discounted  (all  or  part). 

F.  Invest  the  funds  momentarily  not  in  use,  raise 
loans  on  bonds  (See  Art.  24). 

G.  Receive  from  the  State,  to  hand  over  to  agricul- 
tural cooperative  societies,  special  long  term  loans  and 
to  guarantee  their  reimbursement  under  the  conditions 
allowed  for  by  the  law  of  December  29th,  1906. 

11.  Control  the  operations  of  the  Local  Funds  of  mu- 
tual agricultural  credit  and  of  the  agricultural  co- 
operative societies  with  which  it  may  be  in  business 
relations-. 


1 . To  tlx  the  amount  of  the  deposits  to  be  received  or  bonds 
to  be  issued,  it  is  sut'ticient  to  total  the  amount  of  the  bills  in 
hand,  to  take  three  quarters  of  the  total  and  deduct  from  the 
result  the  deposits  received  and  the  bonds  issued. 

2.  The  operations  of  control  are  mentioned  here  only  as  a 
reminder  : it  lias  seemed  preferable  to  leave  to  the  initiative  of 


— Go  — 


Board. 

Art.  17.  — lhe  District  Fund  is  administered  bv  a 
Board  of  Directors  composed  of  members  nomi- 

nated by  the  General  Meeting  (See  Art.  37). 

Art.  18.  — l’he  Board  each  year  nominates  its  presi- 
dent, its  vice-president  or  vice-presidents  and  its  secre- 
tary or  secretaries. 

The  managing  director,  the  secretary  and  the  em- 
ployees alone  can  receive  emoluments. 

Art.  19.  — The  Board  can  delegate  all  or  part  of  its 
powers  to  a director,  to  its  administrators,  to  its  secre- 
tary for  the  execution  of  decisions  of  the  General  Meet- 
ing and  of  the  Board  (See  Art.  29). 

Art.  20.  — The  directors  are  responsible  only  for 
the  mandate  which  they  have  received.  They  contract, 
on  account  of  their  administration,  no  personal  or  col- 
lective liability  relative  to  the  engagements  of  the 
society. 

lhe  Directors  should  be  possessors  ot  lots  non-trans- 
lciable  and  deposited  in  the  safe  of  the  society  as  guar- 
antee. 

Art.  21.  — The  Board  meets  every  time  that  circum- 
stances make  it  necessary  and  at  least  times  a 

month. 

lhe  decisions  ot  the  Board  are  entered  in  a register 
and  signed  by  the  president  and  the  secretary. 

lhe  decisions  of  the  Board  are  arrived  at  bv  the 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members  present,  the"  pre- 
sident having  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a tie.  The  delib- 

eacli  district  tund  the  care  of  studying  and  regulating  this 
question,  which,  more  than  alt  others,  should  be  made  to  lit 
local  conditions.  hut  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  a 

local  fund,  when  applying  to  a district  fund  for  its  operations 
should  accept  its  control. 
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erations  of  the  Board  are  valid  whef?  tlie  number  of 
members  present  is  equal  to  at  least  ha  (5  of  its  total 
members. 

Art.  22.  — In  case  of  resignation  or  decease  of  a 
member,  he  may  be  temporarily  replaced  by  the  Board 
until  the  next  General  Meeting  which  is  called  to  ratify 
its  choice.  The  director  thus  nominated  completes  the 
time  of  the  director  he  replaces;  he  is  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

Art.  2 3.  — - In  the  case  of  loss  of  half  the  capital  of  the 
society  the  directors  are  required  to  call  a General  Meet- 
ing  of  all  the  members  of  the  society.  (See  Art.  42). 

Art.  24.  — The  Board  is  charged  with  investing  the 
funds  not  in  use  in  government  securities,  Treasury 
Bonds  or  other  stocks  created  or  guaranteed  by  the 
State,  shares  in  the  Bank  of  France,  bonds  issued  by  the 
counties,  communes,  the  Credit  Foncier  and  French 
railway  companies  which  have  a minimum  guarantee 
from  the  State. 

The  Board  may  ask  the  Bank  to  open  an  account  for 
advances  on  thetyonds  deposited  as  guarantee;  it  can 
also  order  the  sale  of  stocks  or  bonds  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  realize  to  ensure  working  funds. 

Art.  25.  — The  Board  regulates  the  service  of 
deposits,  the  bonds  to  be  issued,  fixes  the  rate  of  dis- 
count1 and  of  loans,  fixes  the  maximum  of  discount 
creditor  loan  credit  for  the  Local  Funds.  (See  Art.  16). 

Art.  26.  — The  books  should  be  kept  in  conformity 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Commercial  Code  of  laws 
and  with  the  instructions  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  District  Fund  must  submit  to  the  operations  of 
control  and  surveillance  ordered  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

■1.  The  rate  of  discount  is  generally  that  of  the  Bank  of 
France. 
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Art.  27.  — Each  year,  in  the  first  fortnight  of  Feb- 
ruary,  the  managing  director  or  a director  of  the 
society,  will  file  in  two  copies  at  the  office  of  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  of  the  district,  with  the  list  of  mem- 
bers ofthe  District  Fund  at  this  date,  a brief  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenses  as  well  as  of  operations  effec- 
ted during  the  preceding  year. 

Art.  28.  — All  modification  in  the  statutes  must  be 
notified  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Art.  29.  — The  Board  calls  meetings.  General  and 
Extraordinary,  considers  the  question  of  admission  of 
members ; it  examines  cases  of  exclusion  and  reimburse- 
ment which  are  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the 
General  Meeting  (See  Art.  15,  34). 

The  Board  may  cause  to  be  collected  all  sums  due  to 
the  District  Fund  under  whatsoever  heading,  and  give 
receipts  for  same,  plead,  make  arrangements,  nomi- 
nate or  revoke  all  directors,  employees  or  agents, 
determine  their  attributions,  fix  their  salaries  and 
generally  decide  and  cause  to  be  done  all  that  comes 
within  the  object  ofthe  society  and  that  the  law  or  the 
statutes  do  not  submit  to  the  ruling  of  the  General 
Meeting. 

Art.  30.  — Extracts  or  copies  ofthe  General  Meeting 
ofthe  Board  of  Directors  are  signed  by  the  president 
and  by  the  secretary. 


General  Meetings. 

Art.  31.  — The  General  Meeting  is  composed  of  all 
the  members  of  the  society  possessors  of  lots  since 
(three  or  four)  months.  Regularly  constituted,  it  repre- 
sents the  unanimity  of  the  members;  its  decisions  are 
binding  on  all  members,  even  on  those  absent. 

Art.  32. — I he  General  Meeting  takes  place  each 


year  during  Ihe  month  of  ; it  is  presided  over 

by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  failing 
him  by  Two  assessors  are  nominated  by  the 

General  Meeting. 

The  decisions  of  the  General  Meeting  are  set  down 
in  a book  of  reports  signed  by  the  president  and  the 
secretary. 

The  decisions  of  the  General  Meeting  are  taken  on  the 
majority  of  votes.  In  case  of  equal  division,  the  presi- 
dent has  the  casting  vote. 

Art.  33.  — Each  member  has  the  right  to  as  many 
votes  as  he  holds  lots  without  being  able  to  have  more 
than  four  or  five  votes  ; he  can  cause  himself  to  be 
represented  by  another  member  by  proxy  in  writing. 

Art.  34.  — The  convocation  to  members  for  a 
General  Meeting  containing  the  questions  for  discus- 
sion should  be  sent  to  all  concerned  at  least  a week  or 
a fortnight  before  the  meeting.  (See  Art.  29). 

Art.  33.  — The  General  Meetings,  so  that  their  delib- 
erations shall  be  valid,  should  be  composed  of  a num- 
ber of  members  possessing  lots  representing  at  least  a 
quarter  of  the  capital  subscribed.  If  the  General  Meet- 
ing does  not  unite  this  number,  anew  General  Meeting 
must  be  called  and  its  deliberations  will  be  valid,  what- 
ever the  share  of  the  capital  represented  by  those  pres- 
ent. 

Art.  36.  — Extraordinary  General  Meetings  will 
deliberate  notably  on  modifications  in  the  statutes,  on 
the  liquidation  of  the  society  or  its  fusion  with  ano- 
ther similar  society.  These  meetings  cannot  deliberate 
validly  unless  composed  of  a number  of  members  hold- 
ers of  lots  representing  at  least  half  the  capital  sub- 
scribed. 

Art.  37.  — The  General  Meeting  undertakes  the 
nomination  and  renewal  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
every  year  (by  third  or  a quarter).  The  first  members 
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to  be  replaced  are  chosen  by  ballot.  All  members  leav- 
ing the  board  are  eligible  for  re-election.  (See  Art.  22.) 

Art.  38.  — The  annual  General  Meeting  designates 
itwo  or  three)  of  its  members  charged  with  making  a 
report  to  the  General  Meeting  of  the  following  year  on 
the  situation  of  the  District  Fund. 

Art.  39.  — The  General  Meeting  lixes  each  year,  at 
the  end  of  the  financial  year,  the  interest  on  the  lots. 

It  fixes  the  value  of  the  lots  without  it  being  possible 
to  surpass  the  amount  of  the  sums  paid  up. 

It  deliberates  on  the  amounts  to  he  placed  to  the 
reserve  fund,  discusses  and  passes  the  accounts, 
decides  on  the  increase  in  capital.  See  Art.  9,  II  , 13, 
14,  15,  29,  41.) 

Stocktaking  Profits.  Reserve  Fund. 

Art.  40.  — The  financial  year  commences  on  January 
1st  and  finishes  December  31st.  As  a temporary  mea- 
sure, the  first  year  should  commence  at  the  date  of  the 
constitution  of  the  District  Fund. 

hvery  year  stocktaking  is  carried  out  on  December 
31st. 

Art.  41.  — After  payment  of  general  expenses,  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  loans,  on  bonds  or  funds  deposited 
on  current  account,  and  of  lots,  the  profits  shall  at  first 
go,  up  to  three  quarters  at  least,  to  the  constitution  of 
a reserve  fund,  until  it  has  reached  at  least  half  the 
amount  of  the  capital  subscribed. 

The  surplus,  by  decision  of  the  General  Meeting,  can 
be  paid  partly  to  a special  reserve  fund  in  view  of  the 
reimbursement  of  advances  made  by  the  State,  and  the 
surplus  still  remaining  after  this,  shared  between  the 
Local  Funds  of  mutual  agricultural  credit  pro  rata  to 
the  amount  of  their  dealings  with  the  Fund.  (See 
Art.  39). 


Dissolution.  Liquidation. 


Art.  42.  — If,  following  on  loss,  the  capital  of  the 
society  be  reduced  to  half  the  capital  subscribed,  the 
Board  will  call  a General  Meeting,  in  order  to  decide  if 
the  Fund  should  continue  or  he  dissolved.  (See  Art.  23). 

Art.  43.  — In  case  of  dispute,  every  possessor  of  lots 
shall  declare  his  domocile  to  be  in  the  district  of 
and  the  dispute  be  judged  at  the  court  of 

Art.  44.  — The  District  Fund  can  not  be  dissolved  by 
the  death,  the  resignation,  the  bankruptcy,  the  legal 
conviction  or  by  the  financial  embarrassment  of  a pos- 
sessor of  lots;  it  will  continue  with  all  rights  among 
the  other  holders  of  lots. 

Art.  43.  — In  case  of  dissolution  of  the  District 
Fund,  the  General  Meeting  will  nominate  by  a majority 
of  votes  one  or  several  liquidators  charged  with  realiz- 
ing the  capital  of  the  society  which,  after  reimburse- 
ment of  the  advances  made  by  the  State  and  the  society’s 
debts,  will  be  handed  over  to  some  institution  of  agri- 
cultural interest  designated  by  the  General  Meeting. 
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